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“Mother- that's the 


Blouse | want— 


Any old blouse isn’t good enough for the modern boy —he has been 
educated to demand perfect fit and comfort in his blouses (yes,.and style 
too). That’s why thousands of Scouts and layboys everywhere insist on 
having KAYNEE Blouses—the kind that are carefully and skillfully tailored 
to conform to the growing body. 


For young men, KAYNEE Shirts are equally dependable in workmanship, 
fit, material and style.’ 


SCOUTS / ‘\ ~y a N MOTHERS 
Send us your name and we'll ‘ttt Lie Send today for our “Jane 
mail you “The Scout Laws” Wy ‘ VW Hathaway” booklet of Infants 
in beautiful colors ready for _ and Juniors Practical Wash 
framing. KAYNEE BUILDINGS - CLEVELAND-U;S-A Togs. 
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A Machine You Will Be Proud 


to Own 


Every Oliver is a beautiful piece of work- 


manship. 
and the parts are heavily nickeled. 


It is enameled in rich olive green 


The 


keyboard has 28 separate keys, each carrying 


three characters—a total of 84. 


It is full 


size and has all the latest improvements, such 
as back-spacer, two-color ribbon shift, taba- 


lator, etc. 


_ Use Your Oliver For 


Keeping Boy Scout Records 
Writing Letters 
Earning Spending Money 
Doing Lessons 
Copying Work 
Secretary Work 
Making Club Reports 
Writing Themes and Stories 
Helping Dad 
Keeping a Diary 
Sunday School Work 
Work on School Magazines 


Over 700,000 Sold 
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Save $43 by using this coupon 
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i THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Your Wish for a Typewriter 
ypewrit 
you a brand new machine for 
Your wish can be granted. You can have the kind the big businesses 
war we learned new ways to save. Now an Oliver costs only $57. Yet 
Many famous and successful men have started their business careers 
quick to appreciate such initiative and energy. A knowledge of type- 
After you’ve used your typewriter you’ll wonder how you ever got 
an Oliver. 
if you prepare now. You can put your Oliver to work paying for 
like neat, typewritten papers and give better marks for them. 
Start the idea in your troop. 
page, have it countersigned by your father or Use it asifit were your own and learn how 
Canadian Price, $72 
Show this offer to your par- 293 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


The price of an Oliver has been 
Can Come True 22722"kec7 
free trial. No money down. 
You don’t have to go on just wishing you could own a typewriter. 
use. Not a toy—not a flimsy machine that will break down. : 
Olivers, like all the best machines, used to cost $100. During the 
the Oliver is unchanged in a single detail. 
e aa e 
Your First Step in Business 
by learning typewriting. When you own and operate your own Oliver, 
you will have taken the first step towards success. Business men are 
writing is always an asset. : 
along without it. Typewriting is rapidly becoming universal. It’s so 
handy and a great time-saver. Be the first boy in your troop to own 
Thousands of boys in schools and colleges earn their own way by 
doing typewriting work in their spare time. You can do the same thing 
itself. ‘ 
Use your Oliver to write your lessons for school. Teachers always 
Your troop can club together and buy an Oliver for correspondence 
and for keeping records. This means only a small charge per scout. 
A Free Trial—and Monthly Payments 
To get an Oliver fill out this coupon on this brand new machine for five days free trial. 
mother and sendit tous. You donot need to easy it is to operate. And you can pay for it 
send any money with it. ‘We will ship you a by the month — $3 at a time. 
The Oliver Typewriter Co., 293 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Order Today 
ents—tell them that a free 
trial does not obligate them 


in the least. If you don’t 
want to keep the Oliver, re- 
turn it and we even refund 
the transportation charges. 

Note that the 
brings either the Free Trial 
Oliver or further information. 
Check which you wish. 


The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is 


pense at the end of five days. 
(_] Do not send a machine until I order it. 
b 


the Remedy,’’ your deluxe catalog and further information. 


BIRO OR Wo 6.6.6. cocnds videevdcegesnsace 
Parent-Guardian 


i 


oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 
IfI keepit, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. J 


I This does not place me under any obligation to buy. IfI i 
coupon i choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 


Mail me your JJ 
o0ok—**The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
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| Putting the skids under Da me | 
| Putting the skids under Dad | , 
in| | Paramount and Artcraft | — | 
| fl r : : —> ° 
| | HAT does Dad know about motion pictures? _| Stars’ Latest Productions | 
; | 
| What can he know ?—at business all day and Here are their latest productions, listed alpha- 
| buried behind the evening paper at night! naa | | 
| Every fellow can tell you that it usually takes the | Paramount | | 
||| son of the family to keep the folks straight on | John Barrymore ts , Hens Comrs THs Baire, | 
| || motion pictures. || Lina Cavaller! tn “THe MilTae Two BRIDES” | 
| | He is on to the fact that the best guide to quality | M***"*"Nixc" Wists or rms Cannace Parcr” | 
| : ° ° ° k : || Ethel Clayton in “‘MaGGIB PEPPER’’ ] 
| in motion pictures, as in skates, guns and bicycles, _|| *Dorothy Daiton n “Harp Boren”? 
| ||. isthe brand name ° || Dorothy Gish in “PalD USgoors’” 
| . - : 
| = | Lila Lee in y ne? “THE SECRET GARDEN’’ ‘ 
| Il Especially when under these two brand names | Shicey Mason tw "Stare Wansxe Cini 
! | you always 4x _ stars who are as familiar to you | Wallace Reld in ine SS. 
as vour own frien a | ryant Washburn in **VENUS IN THE East”’ 
| y — Paramount-Artcraft Specials : 
| ” || “The Hun Within” With a Special Star Cast 
i ii A CPanamount Picture ib a 
; | ae starring William Faversham | | 
| | ie en’’ A | 
| An ARTCRAPT Picture ten wan A. bead toomustion ) 
| ‘*The False Faces’’A Thomas H. Ince Production | 
Nothing but foremost stars in these, anyway. Artcraft | 
e . ‘ Phy - Enrico Caruso in “My CovusIN”’ || 
If a picture is advertised under either of these — || Georte M. Gohan tn “Hrr tm Traut Hoxay"’ | | 











r it? “cl; ‘‘Don’t CHANGE YouR HusBAND”’ 
names you know itsa clipper. || Dougias Fairbanks in | - “ARIZONA” 4 | ) 
Check it up for yourself. | DW. Grilith's Production | | 
‘*THE ROMANCE VALLEY”’ | 

You know. You've been there! | +wittiam S. Hartin “BREED or Mn” | | 

| Mary Pickford tn “JOHANNA ENLISTS”’ 

| Fred Stone in “UNDER THE Top”’ || W | 

| 





*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince | 1 
| and Paramount Comedies | 
| Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy “*Love”’ 


o - | Paramount-Mack-Sennett Comedies 
ictures “Rip AND STITCH—TAILORS”’ | 
| ‘“*EAsST LYNNE WITH VARIATIONS”’ 


} 
| Paramount-Fla¢¢g Comedy‘‘ONEEVERY MINUTE” 
F | Mr. and Mze Sidney Drew in | 
The two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount | ; Paramount-Drew Comedies 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them 1] @ @ || 
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|| Paramount-Bray Picto4raph | 
1} One each week | 

Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures | 
} One each week 
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AOR months we that Saskatoon Bill will tell 

| 4 ning what prom- 
ises to be three of the finest adventure stories by the very best boys’ 

| h e Wa yY writers in the country. 
ii zine ever published and our 
plans were booming along finely under full He has written some camping stories that 
will make you grin all over. Then there is J. Allan Dunn 
the country promising us stories and articles, and then, sud- 

denly, well, the best luck in the world swept down on Boys’ adventures that will make your hair stand. Take his little 
old trip to the cannibal island to get a stone idol for a col- 
An out-of-doors man, a scouting man of reputation, Samuel birds” who are ready to put an end to him when—but wait 
Scoville, Jr., suggested. sometime ago that he could write as till you read the story. There are animal stories and Indian 


 — ° 
| have been plan- | W « » B Ss Se all O Ir y “By the Light of the Camp 
I rl S Fire” and the camping and 
camping issues a boys’ maga- 
Friend W. C. Tuttle will be with us. 
steam, with some of the best known camping enthusiasts of 
with his smashing South Sea Island stories. Jim has some 
Lire and the result is that you fellows are in for one great 

little old magazine treat. Here is what happened. lector. Wow, what a time he has. Captured by real “ black 
good a boys’ camping serial as was ever published. Then he stories and cruising stories; one by Albert W. Tolman about 
quietly proceeded to do it and when we were planning to two Maine Coast boys who run into a crew of lobster 








best 





make the three big camping numbers of Boys’ Lire the best 


ever, Mr. Scoville dropped in on us 
with this serial under his arm. And, 
fellows, it is all that he planned it to 
be—it is a whale of a camping story. 
A regular old corker just bulging with 
scouting, woodcraft, animals, narrow 
escapes, exciting incidents and—well, 
you can guess for yourself when we 
tell you that the two heroes start out 
in their birthday clothes, without a 
single thing, even a match or a jack 
knife, and live for thirty days in the 
Canadian wilderness—sounds like the 
real stuff, eh? Well, it is. 

With this story, ready for you a 
quick shift in our plans was necessary. 
You remember that Don Strong was 
to have greeted you this month? Well, 
Don is going to delay his appearance 
until May when he will appear in the 
biggest number of the year. But mean- 
while the bully serial “ Boy Scouts in 
the Wilderness ” will commence in the 
April number, the first of the three big 
camping issues. 

And they are going to be real camp- 
ing issues with special articles on 
dozens of subjects that boy campers 
should know. And fiction! Bulliest 
stories you ever read. Read the yarns 
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The Scout 








’Tis good to ‘tend meetings, have fun with the boys; 
’Tis all right to holler and make a big noise; 

’Tis great to run races and win medals, too; 

’Tis dandy and jolly to do what Scouts do; 

To hold down an office, be ranked as a man, 

And play the important in organized plan; 

But Scouts are the fellows that give of their best 

In work time, in play time, not just when they're drest. 
If you think and embody your thoughts in deeds, 

If you talk and by talking sow living seeds, 

If you spend and are spent for the things worth while, 
If you live and by living make others smile, 

Then your life will be music, sunshine and love; 
Your words will be welcome as if from above; 

And folks will be glad when they see you about, 

Just thinking and talking and acting The Scout. 


By the Rev. Philip H. Clifford 
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What a mess they do get into and what a time 


they have getting out of it. Oh yes, 
by-the-way there will be one of the 
best little old pirate yarns that you 
ever read—Oh boy! 

But of course the camping issues 
are not going to be all fiction. We 
have some bully articles on camping, 
canoeing, hiking and cruising by men 
who know how. When it comes to 
camping on a large scale Uncle Sam 
knows the game from A to Z. Gen- 
eral George W. Goethals will tell you 
how he does it in the May issue. 
Dillon Wallace will explain how to 
overcome the hardships in wilderness 
camping, and Horace Kephart will 
let you have some of his secrets about 
camp cooking. Frederick K. Vreeland 
and Arthur Rice of the Camp Fire 
Club have promised to give you fellows 
their good advice in the subject of 
camping in these issues too, and Mr. 
S. E. Sangster, a well known Cana- 
dian writer, will tell you how the woods 
Indian. of the Northwest camps. These 
fur trappers of Canada are masters of 
all the problems in the open. — 

All together, fellows, you have a 
real magazine treat on the way. Just 
wait! 














~~ WETTER SIEe 


HEN five young Bradford friends, enlisting in an 

ancient and honorable regiment, found Harry Wilson 

already in uniform before them, they sent up a con- 

certed sigh of amazement and relief. Maybe, after 
all, old Wilson was a man! They had doubted it—who can 
blame them?—since that fatal football day when he had at once 
honored and disgraced their alma mater. 

It had been the occasion of an interschool match to which 
Bradford, that tiny institution, had daringly challenged Scrot- 
ton, the great and glorious rival which should have been en- 
tirely out of its reach. Indeed, the Bradfordians had looked 
on the event as rather a trial of strength than as a serious 
attempt to triumph. Consequently when, at ten minutes to the 
time, the match was a draw, they were almost beside them- 
selves with excitement and surprise. 

But the ball was hovering dangerously near the antagonist’s 
goal. From side to side it dribbled, keeping all sides in 
suspense, until a pretty kick from a Bradford back sent it 
flying down the field, with both teams thundering after it 
like troopers. 

“Bull” Thompson, the 160-pound forward of the Scrottons, 
reached it first. Then all seemed lost. With a force worthy 
of his name, he flung off the men crowding round him, using 
head, legs and elbows in the melee. Soon he was pounding 
down the field again, primed for a final touch-down, when 
Wilson unexpectedly blocked the way. Barely one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds and small for his age, he struck the 
spectators as a mouse preparing to impede the proverbial 
lion. But his size was deceptive, for in his small body there 
was all the ferocious energy of a wild-cat defending his life. 
And now he hurled himself recklessly on his opponent. It 
was a neat tackle. The two went down, rolling over and over 
on the earth. And before another man could reach them or 
the “Bull” break loose, the whistle blew. 

Time up! Game a draw! 

The little school went wild with delight, while the big team 
looked around in stunned silence, quite unable to believe what 
they saw and heard. Beaten—for they could only call it that— 
by Bradford! Scrotton drawn by this insignificant institution ! 
No wonder the great “Bull” who might have saved them at 
the last moment, saw red, realizing his failure. In amazement 
he looked around him for a few moments, then viewed the 
small form now lying at his feet that had stood between him 
and victory. 

“A dirty little rat!’ he commented to himself. 

“What's that?” said Wilson who had been panting on the 
earth. 

“I said ‘rat’,”’ bellowed the “Bull”, whose rage increased 
with each passing minute, and he gave the seated form a 
significant poke with his foot. 

In a moment Wilson was standing beside him, anger written 
in every line of his face. By this time the crowd was beginning 
to gather in expectation of more excitement on the field. 
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“You'd better not 
say that again,” 
said Wilson, 


threateningly, and he glared up at the great towering “Bull”. 

“Tl say what I like and what’s more I'll do it,” was his 
reply, and he struck the boy beside him with the open palm 
of his hand on the side of the flushed and furious face. 


OR a moment there was silence. You could see Wilson’s 
teeth gripping his lower lip and his hands clenched tightly 
by his side. Then, while everyone waited for him to hit back 
and hit hard, he turned on his heel and walked toward the 
school-house behind him. In shamed amazement his fellow- 
students looked after him. A jeer went up from the other side. 

“Rat!” roared the “Bull” after the retreating form. 

“Gosh!” cried a Bradfordian, “will you listen to the big 
stiff? Say, Wilson, Wilson, are you going to stand for that?” 

But Wilson still walked on. 

It was a terrible moment. Here was Scrotton challenging 
the school to a fight and the school slinking away like a skunk. 
It was not to be borne. So the Bradford boys now began 
to see red, and presently when a visitor’s mouth opened in a 
jeer, a home fist closed it in a hurry. Had the “Head” not 
arrived at this critical juncture, pandemonium would have 
inevitably broken loose. Under his serene but severe eye, 
peace was restored soon but all the glory of the day was gone. 
And it was Wilson who had ruined their reputation. 

Very promptly he began to suffer for the school’s shame. 
In and out of season he reaped the reward of his evident 
cowardice. Now it would be a curl in a master’s lip, as he 
looked at him; now a puzzled frown or a frigid stare from 
the great “Head”. Or some youngster at his approach would 
set up a piteous miaow-ing like a frightened kitten. And 
cries of “’fraid-cat” and “skunk” would pursue him on his 
way. Always his persecutors escaped unscathed. He might 
glare at them furiously, but he never hit out; a fact which 
served as a stimulus to their zest in baiting him. Just one 
man, Davenport, tried to stand by him. But even he gave it 
up after a while. 

“Say, Wilson,” he tried to reason with him. “Why didn’t 
you take a whack at the big bully? He couldn’t have killed 
you, you know.” 

“That’s my affair,” said Wilson stiffly. 

“Your affair nothing!” cried the other taking offense. “Great 
guns! Can’t you see the black eye you gave the school?” 

But Wilson only bit his lip in silence. The other, puzzled 
and perturbed, left him and never again tried to probe the 
matter. It was a lonely boy, therefore, that lived through the 
remaining terms up to the summer of 1917. Even when he 
graduated with distinction in his studies the school refused to 
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show enthusiasm. They saw him go with a great sense of relief. 
But their relief at losing him was as nothing compared to his 
when two weeks later he got by the hawk eye of the recruiting 
officer. And their dismay on that distant day when he disgraced 
them before Scrotton was mild, indeed, compared with that he 
experienced two months later when in five rookies assigned 
to his platoon he recognized five classmates from old Bradford. 
He had thought to run away from his reputation, but here it 
was pursuing him hot-foot. 


P a tree-shaded road in France tramped a body of cheery 

men, whistling, cat-calling, joshing and joking like so 
many school-boys out for the day. They were “going in”. 
Their turn had come at last. <A fifteen-mile hike would bring 
them to a battered village where they were to get refreshment 
and rest until dark. Then at midnight, weighed down with 
food, fuel and full equipment, they were to march to the 
trenches on a quiet sector of the line. 


“We're taking a whack at the Heines, 
“And they'll soon be howling for help”— 


So ran the opening verses of the chorus into which they broke 
from time to time with one voice. This was their favorite. 
It had been composed by a company member. Only one man 
did not join in its singing. Silent, sombre, with sad eyes but 
stiff upper lip, he walked along untiringly with the rest. But 
though with them, he seemed not of them. He was Wilson and 
his reputation had leaked out. 

“No funk in this fight,’ one of his erstwhile school friends 
told him warningly. 

And another added threateningly: 

“If you do, by gosh we'll lynch you.” 

He said nothing, 
but his eyes blazed 
with anger. Then 
another man snig- 
gered by his side. 

“Hang the whole 
pack of you!” cried 
Wilson, goaded to 
fury. “Look out 
for your own 
spunk; *twill need 
it; and leave me to 
look after mine.” 

“See here,” be- 
gan a big Buddy, 
but the Lieutenant 
broke in. 

“Here cut this 
out, you chaps,” 
he commanded 
looking at Wilson’s 
erstwhile  class- 
mates. “Quite 
enough fighting out 
front, you know, 
without starting in 
here.” Then he 
smiled straight at 
Wilson. The boy 
smiled back a little 
tremulously. He 
was not accus- 
tomed to defence, 
indirect or other- 
wise. That it 
should come from 
an officer made it 
all the more sweet 
and surprising, for 
he more than sus- 
pected that his 
story had reached 
the staff. What he 
did not suspect 
was that broad un- 
derstanding of his 
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He was loosening the Lieutenant’s clothing, 


fellows that had made of Lieut. Slocum an ideal leader of men. 

“Never can tell with those quiet chaps,” Lieut. Slocum had 
said, when Wilson’s case was under discussion. -“Might be 
something behind it. The fellow doesn’t look like a skunk.” 
And he had decided to keep the private under his own particu- 
lar eye, little guessing how the fortunes of war play pitch 
and toss with the best intentions and turn the tables on the 
best-laid plans. 


| was a quiet, star-light night when the men went in. No 
guns were roaring in that sector, and the rumble of those 
resounding from farther down the line seemed no more than 
harmless summer thunder. It was difficult to realize that 
they were indeed in the midst of death. Only the stealthiness 
of their own movements brought it home to them, and, as they 
moved cautiously and quietly forward to the line, an uncanny 
silence and sadness seemed to oppress them. Then they went 
down under the earth and a new sense of safety struck them 
instantly. Here were the other men they were going to relieve, 
some all ready, some making ready to go. What a noisy 
bunch of buddies they were! 

“Mind you keep the little Heines happy until we come 
home!” they joked with the new-comers, as they stumbled past 
them in the narrow traverses. 

“And don’t you dare scratch the paint in my apartment!” 
warned another. 

Just then came a shout from the rear. 

“What’s eating you cripples out front anyway? Get a move 
on, you lazy loafers. Want to keep us here all night?” The 
single-file march was too slow and steady. “Gee! what a bunch 
of sore feet! Step lively, there, step lively.” 

At one bound the spirits of the new-comers shot up. Four 
days and_ they 
would be going out 
like these fellows. 
If only they could 
go out as satisfied 
and successful! If 
only they could 
keep up the newly- 
made traditions of 
this man’s army! 
Could’ they? 
Couldn’t they? 
They squared their 
shoulders and 
joshed back, se- 
cure in their faith 
in themselves and 
their leaders. 

They were bare- 
ly in when the 
business of war 
began. Some were 
assigned to listen- 
ing-posts; some 
were sent to bed. 
Others were to act 
as signallers, sit- 
ting by the trench 
telephone. And 
then there were 
the patrols, pacing 
outside their own 
barbed wire. 
Among these was 
Wilson, the com- 
pany coward. 

“But in the 
name of common 
sense, Slocum,” de- 
manded the O. C. 
to whom the Lieu- 
tenant suggested 
this man for the 
job, “why put a 
fellow who’s funky 
at a job that puts 
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the wind up in the best of them at the 
best of times on his very first night?” 

“Because I believe in him, sir,” replied 
the other, stoutly. 

“Oh! all right, son, have it your own 
way, but don’t blame me if he wakes the 
whole trench up the minute he sees a 
shadow.” 


O it fell that Wilson, to the envy of his 

comrades, went out on No Man’s Land 
that night and knew all the eerie horror 
of waiting for death in the dark. But no 
false alarm woke up the company. He 
did his duty quietly and well. Three days 
later came his real chance, the chance 
Lieut. Slocum meant that he should have, 
given by Lieut. Slocum in a way he had 
not planned. 

It was the company’s first 
taste of war, as the civilian 
understands it. So far the 
men had known only the 
ordinary trench routine—fill- 
ing sandbags, mending para- 
pets, building 
em placements, 
cleaning house, 
a dull round of 
duties that must 
be done. But 
now it was a 
fight with an * 
actual, visible ; 
enemy—a man’s 
game with a 
man’s chance of 
life and death. 

It was to be 
an attack from 
three sides on a 
few German 
trenches that 
jutted promi- 
nently forward 
here into the Nhe ete 
American line. ies 5 

It was a curious jag, due to unusual 
conformation of the earth, and it gave the 
Boche outlooks an advantage in their 
business of spotting of which the Ameri- 
cans meant to deprive them in good time. 
The attack was to be a light one, in the 
nature of a feeler for the real attempt 
that would come later on. 

Zero hour was six A. M. As the time 
came for going over, Wilson found first 
one, then another of his old comrades at 
his elbow. They were keeping him in 
their eye. He said nothing, but as the 
Lieutenant took out his watch for the 
last time and issued his orders, the boy 
walked quickly but steadily toward the 
firing step and was over, one of the first. 

It was a stiff fight, so stiff that soon 
the American rookie forces were retreat- 
ing in good order toward their line. There 
was a reason. The resistance was unex- 
pected, the odds too great and the re- 
serves too few. All of which decided the 
American commander to withdraw his 
men, provoke the enemy into pursuing 
them, and so gain for himself the advan- 
tage that always accrues to a defender. 
He had reckoned, howeyer, without his 
foe. The Germans wanted those trenches 
and meant to keep them; no amount of 
prodding could dig them out. Having 
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Lieutenant Slocum was wait- 
ing for Private Wilson. 


ejected the attackers, they settled down. 
Consequently comparative peace was soon 
restored and both sides began to count 
their casualties. Lieut. Slocum was the 
first man the Yankees missed. 

Cautiously they peered over their para- 
pet. Here and there were men in such 
fantastic poses as only the dead assume. 
The Boche field grey mingled with Ameri- 
can khaki. But nowhere was the trim uni- 
form of the American commissioned man 
—until one Buddy happened to glance at 
the German barbed wire. 

At first the thing he saw looked like a 
limp cloth bundle. It was dangling awk- 
wardly from 
some spikes. 
He looked 
again, and pres- 
ently saw it for 
what it actually 
was. It was 
Lieut. Slocum, 
who had _ been 
wounded in both 
arms at once; 
who had striven 
to make his way 
back with the 
others to his line 
and in doing so 
had been im- 
paled, an easy 
pot-shot or pris- 
oner for what- 
ever Boche 
wished to get 
him first. 

“Doggone it 
all!” muttered 
the Buddy, and 
spread the news 
at once. “What- 
*ll we do? It’s 
suicide to go after him, ’way out there.” 











ILENT and frowning the men gathered 
in groups. Then their eyes began to 
turn to their Captain. He had joined 
them, and was now standing there, his 
face drawn by indecision. Responsible 
for their safe-keeping, he himself had not 
the right to go over. Not daring to risk 
his own life, he had not the right to de- 
mand theirs. And yet—even as he hesi- 
tated, there came a shout from a look- 
out who, with gaze glued to a periscope, 
saw all that happened on No Man’s Land. 
“Look, sir; look,” he cried, and then: 
“Holy Mackerel!” 

The Captain rushed to the periscope, 
his men after him, and there on the neutral 
ground he saw one of his khaki soldiers 
crawling snake-fashion but swiftly for the 
Boche barbed wire. 

“Who is it?” he demanded. 

The men scanned their ranks, seeking 
a missing face. 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

Then a bullet spoke up. 

“Phut! Phut!” 

“The dirty swine!’ muttered a Buddy 
between his teeth. 

“Gee! they’ve got him,” said another, 
as the crawling figure paused. He had 
been hit, but only in the arm. Soon he 
was moving on again, but more slowly. 


And then an extraordinary thing hap- 


pened, so extraordinary that no American 
who witnessed its happening will ever for- 
get that day. While, anxious and out- 
raged, they stood there silently, waiting 
for the shot that would send their com- 
rade West, none came. No second fol- 
lowed the first. They were puzzled. Was 
it a trick? Probably. They dare not 
hope, but so great was the suspense in 
the American trench that heads craned 
incautiously over the parapet and sand- 
bags were pushed aside to make an aper- 
ture for an eye. 

Who was it? 
out? 

And now the creeping figure was up 
to the barbed wire. Still no shot! He 
was on his knees by the Lieutenant. Not 
a bullet from the Boche! He was loosen- 
ing the Lieutenant’s clothing, lifting him 
off his perch, laying him on the ground, 
preparing to carry him home. And still 
not a German weapon spoke. 

What did it mean? 

Gosh! the fellow was getting on his feet. 
He had to, to get the Lieutenant home. 

“Great Guns!” cried a voice. “It’s 
Wilson.” 

“Aw, gwan!” said another, but the voice 
was right. 

Now they could all see him. He had 
turned toward the trench. As he did so, 
there came a sound from the German line, 
not the sound they were expecting, but 
one they never hoped to hear—a cheer 
from a German throat. Faint at first, it 
swelled and soared. At the echo of it, 
Wilson hesitated, looked over his shoulder 
a second, then staggered on again with 
his load. Louder and louder it grew. 
Now it came from all sides. Buddies and 
Boches were unanimous for once. And 
as he stumbled toward the trench, he could 
see arms waving recklessly and hats flying 
high in the air. 

“Atta boy! Hip-hip! Give it to him, 
fellows. Some kid, ain’t he, Heinie?” A 
perfect thunder of cheers broke loose as, 
passing his own wire, he dragged himself 
toward the trench, lowered his bundle and 
slipped down himself. 


And how would he make 


NCERTAINLY he stood there a sec- 
ond, while the men crowded round 
him, his classmates out in front, fighting 
for the honor to shake him by the hand. 
He gazed round, scarcely seeing, for there 
was a haze before his eyes, half of joy, 
half of pain from his aching wound. 
Then pressing through the throng came 
the Captain, the medical man at his heels. 
“Proud of you, my boy,” said the com- 
mander huskily, as he laid a heavy hand 
on Wilson’s shoulder. “See you later about 
this. Better let the doctor get at that 
arm.” Then he turned to his men and 
addressed them. “Now, then, boys, just 
three more cheers and let’s send him off 
to hospital.” 
They gave it heartily from wide-opened 
throats. But before they had _ finished, 
Wilson’s head sank forward, and he top- 


pled over, to be caught in waiting arms. 


T a certain hospital, a Lieutenant, just 

pronounced out of danger, lay waiting 

for a visitor whom he incessantly asked to 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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Jim and the Galleon 


By J. Allan Dunn 


ee 


IM, with the Ad- 
miral side-stepping 
on one shoulder, his Uncle Dan’s binoculars slung across 
the other, clambered through the guava bush to Lookout Rock, 
the highest point of the little isle of Lele Motu, and focussed 


his glasses on the eastern horizon to catch the first glimpse of: ‘ 


the topsails of Captain Burr’s expected schooner. 

“Not all Captain Burr’s at that,” thought Jim, proudly. 
A third of the vessel was Jim’s by right of purchase and, as 
soon as the schooner came to anchor outside the reef-bound 
lagoon, Jim was to qualify as first mate. 

Some weeks befére, Captain Burr and Daniel Morse and 
Jim had adventured to the shark-guarded reef of Tia Rau 
and, in its lagoon, had found a virgin patch of pearl oysters. 
Jim, in recognition of his share in making the expedition suc- 
cessful, had been given an equal share of the profits. These 
were not as great as it had been hoped they might be, but 
there was enough for Jim to buy in with the skipper, and now 
that the copra season was over his duties as his uncle’s store- 
keeper and supercargo were ended; hence Daniel Morse had 
given his consent to Jim’s plea to ship with Captain Burr, 
backed, as the request was, by Burr himself. They were go- 
ing after beche-de-mer, called in the Malay trepang, the slugs 
of the seashallows that, when dried, are esteemed o@ luxury 
by the Chinese. 

Inside the reef that ringed Lele Motu the water was green 
as an emerald, beyond, it was peacock-blue to the far horizon. 
There was no wind, though the cumulous trade clouds to the 
northeast showed like the puffed cheeks of the myrmidons of 
Aeolus, ready to blow when the order was given. The ban- 
ners of the coco-palms trailed green and glossy; a wonderful, 
aromatic odor, blent of fragrant bush and the flowers of Lele 
Motu, rose like invisible incense; a bosun’s bird soared over- 
head and some boobies and gannets were quarreling on the 
western point of the island. 

On the sea-line itself, sharply defined, two tiny specks of 
white appeared and faded again the instant that Jim detected 
them. They were the topsails of the schooner, pearly in the 
sun until the shoreward tack threw them into shadow. 


OON, however, the schooner was well up, slipping in to- 

wards the land on the breeze that did not yet touch Lele 
Motu but came from the trade-clouds. Jim, bending down 
and taking the Admiral upon his wrist, hurried back through 
the bush to the beach to greet the skipper with his uncle’s 
saluting cannon. 

There is no entrance in the reef at Lele Motu and ships’ 
boats have to “ jump” the barrier, but the tide was flooding, 
and Jim, rousing with the roar of the little brass gun all the 
sleepy kanaka boys, had the island whaleboat in the water and 
its crew aboard before his uncle came yawning from his siesta 
in the palm grove. 

As the jibs and staysails came down with the main, and 
the schooner, nosing the wind, let go its anchor, Jim steered 
the double-ender over the coral between waves, brought the 
whaleboat alongside, sprang at the rail and, rushing aft to 
where Captain Burr stood smiling at him, recollected his 
dignity, steadied himself, touched his forelock and reported. 

“Come aboard, sir.” 
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“Very good, Mr. Morse,” replied the skipper. “ Will you 
snug ship while I get my stuff up from below? ” 

Jim thrilled at the “ Mister,” the official recognition of his 
matedom. But he knew what to do and he made the crew— 
his crew—jump to the furling. 

“Ship ahoy, I’m adrift! I’m adrift! Chuck us a rope!” 

Just how much a parrot understands I leave to wiser heads. 
The Admiral had a knack of supplying the right phrases to 
certain situations. Now he was squawking from the stem of 
the whale-boat to be taken aboard—his wings had been clipped 
against flight—disdaining any aid from the natives, who stood 
in awe of him as an undoubted “devil bird,” a true kahuna- 
manu, a witch-fowl. 

Jim tossed down the bight of a rope, to which the bird clung 
with beak and claws until he gained the deck; once there he 
waddled straight to the skipper just emerging from the com- 
panionway, climbed up his clothes to his shoulder, sidled to 
his tanned and leathery cheek and kissed him with a hard 
but loving tongue, gently tweaking the lobe of his ear. 

“You salty son of a gun, I’m glad to see you,” said the 
Admiral. 

“You ornery bundle of feathers, thet goes double,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Here’s somethin’ to interest you, Jim,” he continued, as 
he handed the youth an envelope. “Clippin’ from the Tahiti 
papers. Copied from the Los Angeles Times. You can read 
it while me and yore uncle gets to gamming. Right in yore 
line, I reckon.” 

Jim slipped the clipping into the pocket of his dungarees 
for the time being. Half an hour later, while the: skipper. and 
Daniel Morse were discussing island gossip, he and the Ad- 
miral went away to the grove, where he established. himself 
in the crotch of two close-growing palms to read it. : 

The skipper had been right. It was in Jim’s line and his 
eyes widened as he read it through for the second and then 
for the third time. 


6 ¢67FVALES of lost treasure, of castaway, golden-freighted 
galleons, are always cropping up, mostly, alas, in the 
mouths of unscrupulous adventurers who seek to float an ex- 
pedition that, at the least, gives them some months of ease and 
importance. But now, from the archives of the San Jacinto 
convent of Luzon there comes to light an authentic if pro- 
vokingly abbreviated and not altogether satisfactory account 
of the loss of one of the floating castles of Philip of Spain 
that, in the early sixteenth centry, plied between Spain and 
the Philippines, carrying vast stores of gold and pearls and 
gems, as sometime set down in the log of The Golden Hynde, 
the flagship of Sir Francis Drake, who occasionally relieved 
the Dons of the trouble of carrying their quintals and bars 
and ingots and all the what-not of their almost fabulous 
cargoes.” 
“Gee!” said Jim. “What do you think of that, Admiral? 
Quintals and ingots and bars of gold!” 
“Gold!” repeated the bird, lifting his clipped wings and 
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shuffling up and 
down the trunk. 
“Gold! Here's a 
double-eagle, 
Looey, treat the 
crowd!” 

Jim went on, 
reading aloud. 

“We quote, 
translating liter- 
ally, an extract 
from the monkish 
manuscript. ‘ The 
galleon San Sal- 
vador arrived to- 
day and her gal- 
lant commander, 
Don Ramon y 
Viera de Lara, 
brings the sad 
news of the loss 
of their consort, 
the galleon San 
Domingo, which 
has perished with 
all its officers, the 
good priests Fra 
Ignacio and Fra 


cargo, of great value. A pitiless and mighty storm did carry 
away the mainmast and disable the rudder of the San Sal- 
vador and still more sadly damage the San Domingo, so that 
for three days the two galleons were in the grip of the furious 
winds and a strong, swift current, borne far off their course. 
And, on the evening of the third day, the gale still unabated, 
despite the prayers of the good priests, Don Ramon did see the 
San Domingo hurled upon the outlying reef of a savage island, 
himself powerless to render aid, so great was the fury of the 
gale. The stormy sun was setting behind a mount shaped like 
a miter, in this, its first glimpse since the commencement of 
the gale, and, three days later, when Don Ramon had made 
shift to effect repairs, he did strive long and ardently to find 
this same isle in the hope that there might be some survivors. 

“* But, from lack of reckoning and baffled by the same swift 
currents and hampered with a makeshift rudder, he did fail to 
find the place and so did reluctantly complete his own voyage 
in safety.’ 

“* So now,’ concluded the article, ‘come all ye romantic ad- 
venturers and practical mariners, ye have only to locate a 
miter-mount on an islet near the ancient lane of these same 
galleons, allowing for the leeway of the gale and estimating 
the trend of the currents and there awaits you this same “ cargo 
of great value.” Who will find the galleon San Domingo and its 
precious freight? It is safe to say that many will dream of 
and, perhaps, someone essay its recovery.” 


IM looked out between the palm boles and saw the two 
great galleons a-sailing with their high poops, carven and 
gilded, their lofty prows, their swelling sails with the trailing 
pennants topping them, the culverins and cannonades and 
demi-cannon grinning from the tiers of ports, armored figures 
on their decks; gliding on the tide, gold-freighted, ships of a 
medieval time, sea-castles proclaiming the might of Spain. The 
vision shifted to a stormy sunset, a raging sea, one galleon 
wallowing and, beyond her, backed by a mitered mountain and 
a ruffle of gale-tormented palms, the sister ship crashing upon 
a spouting reef! 

“Gee!” exclaimed Jim again. And then, “ Jiminy!” as he 
thoughtfully folded up the precious clipping, captured the Ad- 
miral and went to seek Captain Burr. 

“No,” said the skipper. “I don’t especially remember a 
miter-mountain, a miter bein’, I take it, the sort of split crown 
bishops wear, like they have ’em on the chess board? There’s 
all sorts of divided crags and it all depends from the point of 
view what shape they might strike you as havin’. Also, all this 
was four hundred years ago. The island might have sunk or, 
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Pedro—May God At the flash of the gun he jumped high and to one side and fell groaning. 


rest all their souls—the soldiers, sailors and slaves; also the 


more like, have 
been twisted all 
out of shape by 
some _ eruption. 
And the galleon 
might have gone 
to pieces or been 
sand-covered or a 
dozen things 
might have hap- 
pened to her. 
That newspaper 
chap is sort of 
romantic, himself, 
I reckon, in fig- 
gerin’ anyone ’ud 
fit out an expedi- 
tion to find her. 
Needle in a hay- 
stack ’s a joke 
beside a job like 
that.” 

He caught the 
swift disappoint- 
ment that shad- 
owed Jim’s face. 

“Not that it 
ain’t possible,” he 
said. “ We'll keep 
an eye out for that miter, you an’ me, Jim. There’s no tellin’. 
But trepang’s sure and treasure’s mostly found in books.” 

“ But there were lots of galleons that never turned up,” said 
Jim, loath to see his dreams vanish. “I used to read about 
them in the Bancroft Library at Berkeley, back in California. 
I always was interested in them—and in Drake. Gold would 
keep and salt water couldn’t hurt pearls.” 

“No more it could,” assented Burr soberly. “ We’re sailing 
early in the mornin’ to the Tonga Group. You keep your eyes 
peeled an’, if you sight a miter-mountain, you an’ me’ll go gal- 
leon huntin’, on the off chance. You’ve got a say-so in the 
schooner now, you know.” 

And that night Jim dreamed of quintals and of ingots, of 
golden plate and strings of gleaming gems. He picked up one 
mass of jewels and it turned into a bird that was the Admiral 
who protested vigorously. 

“Tumble out, ye lubbers! Show a leg!” 

It was the Admiral, sure enough, perched in the open win- 
dow with the sunrise making him indeed a bird of gems. 


HREE weeks later, one night, with the moon due to rise, 
Jim at the wheel, steering by the lowest star of the 
Southern Cross, the skipper asleep in the cabin, the Admiral 
in his shrouded cage with his wise head tucked beneath his 
wing, the dreamed-for, the improbable, happened. To port, 
almost abeam, a dim blur showed where a lonely island lifted. 
They had been a long while coming up with it, though there 
was a fair breeze across the quarter and Jim sensed that they 
were in the grip of those mysterious South Sea currents that 
seem to hold and compel a ship as if, as the ancients believed, 
sea-sirens were guiding it to some magic isle. Behind the 
blur, gradually rendering it more distinct, investing it slowly 
with a brightening radiance, the moon was slowly rising. 

Suddenly the blur became a defined shape, a cone, deep- 
rifted, the shining orb sectioned in the cleft. 

It was the miter-mountain! 

Jim scuffed a sleeping deck-boy with his foot and bade him 
take the wheel. He darted to the open skylight and shouted 
down. 

“Oh, Captain Burr! Come up! Please come up on deck! 

He heard the pad of the skipper’s feet as he rolled out of 
his bunk, and soon Burr rose from the companionway, alert. 

His keen old eyes followed the direction of Jim’s out- 
stretched arm. 

“Shiver my garboard strake,” he said slowly. 
miter-mountain, sure enough!” 

“ And we’re in a stiff current,” said Jim. 
ing us back ever since you turned in.” 


“It’s the 


“Tt’s been hold- 
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“We're goin’ to get the galleon,” declared Jim firmly. 
Captain Burr, his back toward Jim, winked at the moon. 
“We'll have a try for it, as sure’s you’re livin’,” he said. 


HE second afternoon afterward Jim faced the skipper rue- 

fully on the beach of Miter Island. It was not of great 

size, this volcanic upshoot and they had thrice surveyed its 

strand and reef for any sign of Jim’s Golden Galleon, the San 
Domingo. 

“It’s tough,” said Burr, “but I’m feared this ain’t the spot, 
Jim, or else the ship has been battered to pieces long ago. 
Currents change and islands shoot up and down. The beach 
is too narrer, ’cept in two or three places, for her to have 
stranded and we’ve poked at all the likely humps. They’s reefs 
reachin’ out all round here. Seems like, if this had been the 
place that other ship, the San Salvador or whatever it was, 
would have sure got hung up here too.” 

Jim dug his toes into the sand dejectedly. 

“T suppose you’re right,” he said. “Only—only—I was sure 
this was the island. Something seemed to tell me so.” 

“Thet often happens when we hope hard enough,” said the 
skipper. “ Now, we can’t get out of the reef till tide serves an’ 
thet’s two hours yet. What d’ye want to do, Jim? Také an- 
other look at one or two places or catch us some fresh fish for 
supper?” 

“Tll fish,’ said Jim, with disappointment lumping in his 
throat. “ We’ve been all over it.” Two of the crew helped 
him shove off the whaleboat but he waved them away from 
joining him. He wanted to be alone and fight off his chagrin. 
After they sailed he was not going to say anything more about 
galleons, or think of them, if he could help it. The skipper 
was right about the needle in a haystack. Only . 

He wiggled his steering oar and the boat glided over the 
wonderful marine gardens of the lagoon, a miniature forest 
of green and red and 
golden growths, 
sponges here and there 
and the live coral, 
with shoals of fishes 
of all shapes and 
hues oaring their 
ways in between. He 
baited with fresh- 
baked breadfruit for 
sea-bream, waiting to 
drop his hook into the 
deepest parts of the 
basin, looking over- 
side as he went. On 
the beach Captain 
Burr regarded him 
with a friendly, sym- 
pathetic glance. 





| T’S too darned 

bad the lad 
couldn’t find his gal- 
leon,” he muttered and 
then joined the ever 
somnolent Admiral in 
a nap. For fifteen 
minutes he snored re- 
sonantly in the shade 
and then jumped up. 
The native boys were 
running to the water’s 
edge. Jim, far down 
the lagoon, was jump- 
ing up and down in 
the rocking whale- 
boat and_ shouting 
something. 

The whaleboat came 
fast towards the lit- 
tle crowd. Jim had 
got down to business 
with the steering oar. 
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They went along a narrow bush-trail that traversed the shoulder of a 
mountain thick with tropical growth. 


That his eyes were twice their normal size was evident to the 
watchers. 

“T’ve found it,” he cried as he neared the beach. “I’ve 
found the galleon!” 

The skipper and the natives caught the infection of his voice 
and splashed waist-deep through the shallows, hauling into the 
boat, where Captain Burr roared his orders and the kanakas 
bowed the sweeps in their efforts, Jim asprawl over the stem. 

“Way-enough!” Jim cried, scrambling back... “Back water, all!” 

The whaleboat floated almost motionless, her way subsiding. 
Burr snatched up a water-glass, a box with the top off and the 
bottom glazed for use in locating oyster-beds. 


| pao below, yet plain in the translucent water, loomed a vast 
bulk, encrusted, weed-grown. A hull half sunk in bottom 
ooze, a rearing platform that must once have been the poop and, 
most potent token of all, the stump of a mast, wreathed with 
fronds, barnacled, but still a mast, with the crow’s nest 
mounted on it like a vast sea toadstool! 

Captain Burr reached for Jim’s fishing line and tied a heavy 
sinker to it, plumbing the depth. Then he measured off the 
dripping cord. 

“ Eighteen, make it nineteen fathoms,” he said. “ Humph!” 

The “ Humph” struck on Jim’s nerves like a heavy blow. 

“That’s isn’t much, is it?” he asked. “'Takua can go down 
to twenty fathoms.” 

“To grab a few oysters and risk the bends. But not to do 
any work. And they ain’t many Takuas. It’s the galleon, 
right enough, Jim. You’ve located it. But, as she lies, all 
cluttered up and filled with muck, this is an engineerin’ job. 
It’s goin’ to cost money to get at what she’s got inside of 
her, Jim. A heap of money.” 

“And we've got to get out of this,” he went on. “ Look at 
that sky. We can’t wait the tide. We'll have to haul out. 
Never mind, Jim, 
we’ve got the position. 
We can come back 
whenever we want to. 
And we'll talk it all 
over, soon ’s we get 
clear of this land.” 

The result of talking 
it over did not entire- 
ly suit Jim, but he 
gave in to the skip- 
per’s arguments. It 
would take more 
money than they could 
lay their hands on, a 
good many thousand 
dollars, to transport 
divers and lighters 
and the necessary ma- 
‘chinery from Tahiti to 
Miter Island. 

They might have to 
blast the hull apart, 
the captain fancied. 
In one way and an- 
other it was a risk. 
And it would . be 
policy to form a com- 
pany, with the dis- 
covery set against the 
stockholders’ capital, 
he declared. 

“Tt’s your find, 
Jim-boy,” he said. 
“You can do what 
you like about it, 
but that’s my advice. 
They’s plenty men in 
Tahiti ‘ll take my 
word for it that 
we’ve found it and 

(Continued on page 
51) 
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Wl. 66 NDREW, 
‘ bring up 
that jug 


of cider 
that sets on the cellar bottom in the vegetable cellar,” said 
Andrew Adney’s mother as she opened the door of the dining- 
room china closet and began taking down tumblers and setting 
them on the table. 

“All right,” said Andrew as he arose slowly from the arm 
chair in the corner and laid “Treasure Island” face down on 
the table by the lamp. 

Andrew was slow. He was fourteen but he had not the 
quickness of his years. He was heavy footed and people 
counted him heavy witted. He kept up with his classes at 
school but was always the last one through with a lesson or 
an examination. Certainly his mind did not work rapidly, 
but it seemed to work accurately. 

He passed through the first cellar with its laundry tubs, 
through the second cellar with the steam heater sizzling quietly 
away in the dark and opened the door into the cool vegetable 
cellar under the front of the house. He went with the sureness 
of one who knows a familiar room in the dark. As the last 
door swung open, he paused and listened to the voices of 
men talking in the library above. 

His father, Major Adney, a lawyer and an old soldier, and 
the head of the most ardent group of patriots in the state, was 
holding a meeting of the men of his county who were most 
interested in speeding up war work—a sort of county war 
commission, 

Tonight men from all farts of the county, men interested in 
developing greater efficiency along all lines connected with the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, were gathered in the room 
above, the front room of the big Adney home, the showiest 
house in the village of Portland Court House. They were 
discussing ways and means while Mrs. Adney looked after the 
preparations for supper. 

As Andrew paused and 
listened to the men’s 
voices, his thoughts turned 
from the pages of “ Treas- 
ure Island” and he 
thought of the war and of 
something he had read that 
day in a newspaper about 
alien enemies. 

“If I were an 
alien enemy 
now,” he thought, 
and An- 
drew 
thought 
in words 

rather 
than in 
flashes, 
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Andrew with a gun to his shoulder with a man walking ahead of him. 


Andrew’s Alien Enemy 


4 | By Frank Farrington 


Illustrated by Frank Rigney 


“I might be spying on pa and his friends and I might put a 
bomb under this room and blow ’em all up. It wouldn’t be much 
of a trick, even if I was a stranger, to find this house and slip 
up to the cellar window and get it open and throw a bomb in.” 

As Andrew reasoned this out in his mind, he groped over 
toward where he knew the cider jug sat, squatting on the 
floor. “Yes, sir, it would be an easy thing to blow up the 
whole kit-an’-caboodle of ’em,” and he grasped the handle of 
the cider jug and started back. “I could blow the whole 
bunch to——,” he gave the cider jug a shake of emphasis, 
out flew the cork with a loud pop and Andrew dropped the 
jug, startled by the little explosion caused by agitating the 
fermenting apple juice. The jug smashed on the cement floor 
and Andrew hurried, as much as one may hurry in the dark 
and in a confused state of mind, to the cellar stairs and 
called to his mother: 

“Ma, I busted it!” 

His mother was too busy to stop for discipline or lament. 

“Get a broom and sweep up the pieces,” she said as she 
went on about her work, regretting the fact that the guests 
would not have the cider from his own best apples that she 
knew the Major had planned to give them. 


NDREW found a broom and a dustpan, and a candle, for 

although Portland Court House has electric lights, 
at this time the shortage of coal had put the electric lighting 
plant out of commission, and started back. 

He reached the vegetable cellar, and set his bit of candle 
on the floor by the broken jug and the puddle of cider. As 
he arose to get the broom he saw in the fliekering light the 
damp impression of footprints on the cellar floor, where a 
man had set foot after stepping in the cider. The impressions 
were those of nice new rubbers. The corrugations and even 
the trade mark were clearly defined. 

Andrew did not start or run, or even jump. Gradually he 
grasped the fact that someone, not himself, had walked across 
the cellar floor since he had broken the jug. The tracks went 
in one direction only and ended under the cellar window. He 
could see this even in the uncertain light of the candle. 

It was plain enough to Andrew that tracks that went only one 
way meant that the person making them had not come back, so 
he must have gone out of the window. Picking up the candle, 
he went over to the window. It was fastened on the inside. 

; Andrew was astonished. At first the 
situation (Continued on page 48) 
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IEGAN 

WAUGH, 

sheriff of 

Lemhi, tall, bronzed as 
an Indian, stood with his 
hands on his hips and gazed 
sadly at the red-headed 
youngster, who was cinching a saddle 
on a broken-eared burro. Beside 
the sheriff stood a small bow-legged 
Mexican, sombrero in hand, who 
nervously twisted his tiny mustache 
as he watched operations. With a final heave the red-head 
took up the slack and tied off the cinch, dodging the angry 
nip of the burro’s teeth, and then turned to his audience. 

“Well, red feller, I reckon you’ve made up your mind and 
nothing we can say will stop you, eh?” remarked the sheriff, 
sadly. 

Reddy Brant nodded: “Uh-huh. I reckon I better be go- 
ing on, sheriff.” 

“ She’s hard for to see, eh, Piegan? ” said the Mexican. “ May- 
be she’s bes’, but me, I like to see heem stay all time.” 

“ Mig’s right, Reddy,” nodded the sheriff. “There ain’t no 
sense nor reason for you to be leaving us this way. Dog-gone 
it, you—you’ve got a home right here—for always. Id sure 
like to have you stay. Why, red feller, you’ve saved my life 
more times than she’s worth, and me and Mig both owes you 
more than we can ever pay. If you can’t stay with us—I wish 
to gosh you hadn’t never come here!” 

Piegan Waugh had become so wrapped up in Reddy Brant 
that the idea of losing him disturbed his usual good nature. 

“She’s very true,” nodded Miguel. “We got’? owe heem 
plenty, Piegan.” 

“Owe me!” grinned Reddy, showing a vovancy in his front 
teeth. “Say, you fellers don’t owe me nothing. You’ve both 
been a lot to me. I’ve got clothes and boots and a saddle that 1 
didn’t have when I drifted in here. Me, I’m well fixed, if you 
ask me.” 

“Don’t forget the gun, Reddy,” admonished Miguel. “ Tha’s 
good gun—you betcha. You jus’ remember to pull heem only 
when you’re right. You keep your han’ off heem until you 
guess you’re right and then you spin heem fas’ and straight. 
Sabe?” 

All of which may seem strange advice from the savage look- 
ing Miguel, but he had been associated with Piegan Waugh for 
so long that the Mexican had absorbed the creed of the big 
sheriff: “ Be sure you’re right and then don’t let nobody stop 
you.” The ill-assorted pair of officers had brought law and 
order out of ill-conditioned Lemhi, and Lemhi was proud to 
claim Miguel as one of her solid citizens. 


b 


HE spring sun had swept the snow from the peaks at the 
edge of the desert and Julius Caesar, the little gray, 
broken-eared burro, picked his way carefully down the nar- 
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row trail that led 
frem Lemhi into 
worlds unknown 
to master and 
beast alike. 

Reddy Brant, freckled 
soldier of fortune, basked 
in his saddle and enjoyed 
the spring sunshine like a 
yearling bear just out of hibernation. 

“TI sure hated to leave them, Ju- 
lius,” he observed, glancing back up 
the hill. “Like leaving home, mule.” 

Cesar nodded his gray head and 
walked around a miniature lake in 
the trail. He picked his way care- 
fully down a forest aisle carpeted 
with wet pine needles anc scented 
with the odors of growing things. At 
times he snorted joyously, as though 
the scent of coming grasses intoxicated his herbiverous soul, 
and again he would slow his steps until he barely moved, which 
proved that after all he was only a little gray burro. 

Behind Reddy’s saddle, wrapped in a blanket and tarpaulin, 
was food enough for several days and Reddy cared not whither 
the trail led. He was barely fifteen years of age, but the 
wilderness had no terrors for him and his companionship with 
rough men had fitted him to hold his own in any company he 
might meet. 

The afternoon of the third day found Reddy riding slowly 
along the rim of a box cafion. Below him the mountain stream 
roared its way down the cafion and Reddy noted that the 
stream was of reddish hue, while the other streams he had 
encountered were yellow with mud and debris common to spring 
torrents. 

“Looks like placer mining, Julius,” remarked Reddy, who 
had acquired the habit of talking aloud to the burro. “ Sure 
looks like sluice water.” 


/ 








HEY had moved along the ridge for a mile or so, when 
Reddy happened to glance down and behind him and 
saw two men working around a camp fire. He swung Julius 
around and rode to the edge. It was perilous going down the 
side and Reddy had to admit that he was foolish to attempt 
it, but they angled their way over slide-rock and through jack- 
pines, and reached bottom without serious mishap. He found 
the trail, and turned back towards the camp. 

As he rode into sight the two men saw him and, at first 
glance, they threw themselves flat on the ground and covered 
him with rifles. Reddy had presence of mind enough to pull 
up his mount and throw up his hands. 

“Come ahead with ’em up,” ordered one of the men and 
Reddy spurred Julius up to the fire. The men*regained their 
feet, but still kept him well covered. 

“What’s the matter with you fellows?” asked Reddy, care- 
lessly, although his heart beat like a hammer. 

“Get off!” snapped one of them and Reddy obeyed. 

They cut the pack off the back of his saddle, and unrolled 
it. One of them grunted an oath, and then: “Where did 
you come from, kid? How long have you been coming down 
this gulch? ” 


















“Just once,” replied Reddy. “I ain’t coming down again 
neither, if anybody stops to ask you.” 

“Who might you be?” asked the other. 

Reddy grinned. 

“Well, I might be the sheriff, but I ain’t. I might be a lot 
of things, and as long as I’m asked with a rifle under my nose 
I may as well use one name as another.” 

“ You’re too smart, kid,” snarled one of the men. “ But you 
can’t slip nothing over like that. Sabe? Where is Stillman?” 

“Town, county or a human being?” asked Reddy, more at 
ease now that the rifles had been lowered. 


HE questioner strode over, grabbed Reddy by the wrist, 

and yanked him to the ground. The heavy pistol dropped 

out of Reddy’s home-made holster, inside his trouser band, and 
the other man picked it up, with a leer. 

“Heeled, eh? Regular bad-man. Now you tell us where 
Stillman is, and what shape he’s in or I’ll——” 

“T told you Stillman wasn’t doing all that shooting,” inter- 
rupted the other. “Now come clean, kid, or you’ll wish you 
had. Sabe?” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” declared Reddy, 
defiantly. “You come clean with me and I will with you. 
I’m just traveling along and you hold me up. Give me back 
my gun, and I'll keep right on minding my own business.” 

“Yeah, you will?” 
snapped the man who 
held his wrist. “ Reckon 

he’ll visit up a while, eh, 
| Brock? ” 

“Say, if you want this 
Stillman person, why 
don’t you go and get 
him?” asked Reddy. “I 
ain’t Stillman—that’s a 
\ cinch.” 

“Likely his kid, Haw- 
ker,” said the one called 
Brock. “I knew he had 
an old woman but I ain’t 
never heard of no kids.” 

“Old woman!” The 
Si one called Hawker spat 
1) ees out the words’ vehe- 
if A mently. “Just because 
McCabe is boss of this 
gang, and because he’s 
tender hearted towards 
women, we're hanging 















































“I dowt know what you're talking about,” declared Reddy, defiantly. 
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around here trying to starve out the old sourdough instead of 
going right up and taking what we came for. If it was me 
I’d rush that place, women or no women. Mac ain’t above 
killing a man.” j 

“Mac is the boss,” remarked Brock. 
Hawker, but it’s always when Mac ain’t here. Let him do 
it his way. I ain’t no weman killer neither. Sabe?” 

“Well, what are we going to do with this kid?” asked 
Hawker. “ We ain’t got no place to put him. Wish Mac was 
here.” 


“You talk a lot, 


ROCK picked up a rope, swung it out full length, and 

looped it swiftly around Reddy’s hands. He showed 

familiarity with hitches and, in a few minutes, Reddy, trussed 
like a fowl, was seated with his back against a tree. 

Then they cooked supper, talking in low tones. Reddy 
caught enough of the conversation to show him that Stillman 
was a miner and that his claim was up the creek. Also, he 
learned that Stillman had made a big cleanup and that there 
were four men in the gang who had come to see that Stillman 
did not get away with his gold. 

The one called McCabe, the leader, was watching one pos- 
sible exit, and Sims, the fourth member, was guarding an- 
other outlet, while Hawker and Brock guarded the down- 
stream end and cooked the meals. Across the creek four 
horses fed in a natural enclosure and the camp of the gang was 
pitched square in the middle of the train. On nearly all sides 
the cafion walls were precipitous and, with the exception of 
the tree places, a man would need an aeroplane to reach the 
top of the walls. 

It grew darker rapidly, with no sign of a moon. The men 
finished eating, but offered none of the food to Reddy, who 
was nearly famished at the smell of frying venison. Brock 
placed a quantity of cooked food in a tin pail, took his rifle, 
and strode off into the timber. Hawker smoked a while in 
silence. Julius stood within a few feet of where Reddy had left 
him, with the saddle still on his back. He turned his head 
toward Reddy and nodded several times. He wanted that 
saddle taken off. 


UDDENLY he stretched his neck, twisted his nose towards 

the sky, and sent his voice bawling and whistling into the 

night. Julius’ vocal chords were of high tension and the bray 
echoed from all points of the cafion. 

Hawker jumped to his feet, with an oath, and strode over 
to the animal. Reddy heard the resounding “splat!” of a 
boot, as Hawker kicked Julius in the ribs; then came a dull 
thud and a groan. Reddy’s soul thrilled at the sound. Julius 
Cesar had proved his ancestry by returning the kick. 

Reddy struggled with his bonds for the first time, turning 
and twisting his hands in the rough loops and suddenly he 
almost yelped with joy. His boyish hands were too small for 
the heavy rope to get a good hold and he slipped one hand 
The slack in the-rope gave him a chance to loosen 
his other hand and, in a minute, Reddy stepped out of 
the ropes and had his arm around Julius’ neck. Haw- 
ker lay flat on his face on the ground, breathing with 
difficulty, and Reddy chuckled with joy: 

“Gray feller, they’ve sure got to kick hard to beat 
you.” 

He forgot to take Hawker’s gun. He almost forgot 
his own in his anxiety to get out of there. Then he 
thought of Stillman. Stillman against four and Still- 
man owned the gold. Likely he had thawed 
ground all winter for the spring flood and 
now this bunch of thieves were waiting, like 
buzzards for the kill, to take it all away from 
him. Blocking every exit, they waited for 
him to starve or make a break that would 
leave him at their mercy. Reddy’s soul re- 
volted at the thought. He was only a kid, 
but 

“Come on, Julius,’ he muttered, “maybe 
we can help a little,” and began to drive 
the burro up the narrow trail ahead of him. 
e | Like the old saying, “ Fools rush in where 

angels fear to tread,” Reddy Brant drove 
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A tangle of snow white hair clung to his shoulders and blended with @ white beard, which covered all of his face except his 





forehead, eyes and nose 


his gray burro where bad men feared to go. Straight up the 
cafion trail they went, picking the trail as silent as shadows. 
Julius seemed to feel the need for quiet, and his tiny hoofs 
only made soft sucking noises in the wet trail and Reddy, 
walking behind, with one hand on the burro’s rump, prayed 
that they might find what they were seeking. 


BOUT half a mile from the camp Julius stopped and 

swung his head. Reddy peered into the dark and his 

eyes caught a tiny flash of light, as from a small crack or a 

slit in a window curtain. The house, if there was a house, 

blended into the black of the trees and Reddy stood there 
for several minutes, with one hand over Julius’ nostrils. 

Suddenly it dawned on him that he wasn’t over twenty 
feet from the side of the cabin. He patted Julius on the 
nose and walked carefully to the side of the shack. 

All within was quiet, but somewhere inside was a desperate 
man, waiting, waiting—ready to kill to protect his life and 
property. Reddy, having circled the house, came back to the 
window, where a tiny twinkle of light showed. He leaned 
against the wall and called softly: 

“Mister! This is a friend. This is Reddy Brant, Mister. 
I don’t know you and you don’t know me, but you’ve got to 
take a chance. Douse that light, and let me‘in the door. Do 
you hear me talking? ” 

No voice answered him, so he repeated it, a little louder. 
He listened and seemed to hear a groan. Then: “ You’ve got 
me, I reckon, but I won’t open that door. Try coming in— 
curse you! Just try it.” 

“T don’t want you,” answered Reddy. “I want to help 
you, man. They held me up, too. Maybe two of us can stop 
’em. Please open the door.” There was no reply and Reddy 
was about to repeat his request when he heard the same voice: 

“The door is open but I’ve got it covered with a muzzle 
loadin’ shotgun, loaded with buck. Come in with your hands 
up and turn around to close the door. Come on.” 

“ All right,” answered Reddy. “Go easy on the trigger, 
old timer.” Reddy walked to the back of the shack and into 
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the open door, with his hands in the air. Then he turned, 
dropped one hand to close the door, just as a bullet tore a 
splinter off the sill, and above them, in the timber, came the 
spiteful whang of a rifle. 

“Well,” remarked Reddy, “somebody wasted a cartridge.” 
He stared at the figure crawling out from under the bunk. 
It stumbled to a chair and stared at Reddy. He was a small 
man. A tangle of snow white hair clung to his shoulders and 
blended with a white beard, which covered all of his face 
except his forehead, eyes and nose. 


LOOD still oozed from a long cut over his eyes, dyeing 

his beard a dull red, and his left arm hung useless at 

his side. The pallor of his face was so great that it was im- 

possible to tell where the hair and whiskers began. His eyes 

were those of a trapped animal and his breath came in choking 
gasps. 

Reddy looked around the room, but the man was the only 
occupant. On one side of the room hung several pieces of 
woman’s attire. Reddy’s gaze came back to the huddled figure 
in the chair. 

“ Where is your wife?” he asked. The man glared wildly 
at him. 

“ Safe,” he croaked. “ Safe—thank God! I—TI took her out 
Christmas time.” He tried to get up but sank back with a 
groan. 

“They’ve got me,” he whispered, weakly. “Me and my 
gold. My gold! My chance to make a home, and they’re 
going to—take it away. I never done them harm—never—did 
—anybody—any harm.” 

He reached, with his good hand, and hauled out a heavy 
sack from under his pillow, but the weight of the metal 
yanked it out of his hand and it fell to the floor. 

“T wanted to hide it, but they’d find it,” he explained, like 
a fretful child, and relapsed into sort of a stupor. 

“Gee mighty!” exploded Reddy, “I reckon I came in time 
—maybe.” 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Talking to aeroplanes by wireless telephone from roof of Equitable Building, 


New York City. 


MULISH THING TO DO. According to headlines 
in a prominent daily, “ Hohenzollerns Will Return to 
Germany When Stable Government Is Formed.” 


T’S LUCKY A SCOUT IS CLEAN. A British scientist 

estimates total deaths due to cooties (flippantly called 
“military trained lice”) at 1,000,000 persons, typhus, one of 
the worst of epidemic diseases, being attributed by authori- 
ties entirely to these lice. 


HIS CHURCH IS OIL RIGHT. With an income of 

$200,000 a year from oil wells sunk in its churchyard, all 
used for religious purposes, Merriman Baptist Church of 
Ranger, Texas, has refused $1,000,000 for right to develop 
wells in its adjoining graveyard. 


EAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. Marconi expects radio 

communication with stars, having frequently received 
strange signals unaccountable except in this way. Differences 
in language will be overcome by using mathematics, which 
presumably must be everywhere the 
same, and as ether waves are believed 
to fill all space the radio messages 
eventually must reach the remotest 
stars. 


‘ ae oe OF HUMANITY.” 

The Department of the Seine, 
France, will strike off a medal in honor 
of President Wilson’s visit to France, 
showing the President’s profile on one 
side and on the other the inscription 
“The Department of the Seine to Presi- 
dent Wilson, Benefactor of Humanity.” 
Replicas of the medal will be struck for 
general distribution. 


HAT “BELLS” IS SCHOOL 

TIME? A ship’s clock with four 
dials six feet in diameter, the only one 
of the kind in the United States, has 
been installed on Pier A, New York, as 
a memorial, and its single hammer strik- 
ing on a bell weighing half a ton will 
announce ship time to the harbor, begin- 
ning by striking one at 12:30 A. M. and 
increasing the strokes by one every half 
hour until “eight bells” or eight o’clock 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski, the Washington 
of Poland 


in the morning, then beginning again with 8:30 and striking 
up to “eight bells” at four o’clock in the afternoon, and so 
on. The clock is run by weights electrically wound up, and 
automatically illuminates its own dials. 


66 FLY COP” TO BE SLANG NO LONGER. The 

Canadian Ace, Colonel William A. Bishop, pre- 
dicts early Trans-Atlantic passenger service by aeroplane, 
and a consequent new opportunity for smugglers, hence Gov- 
ernment sleuths must take to the air. In British Columbia 
aeroplanes are now successfully used to detect 
forest fires and prevent their spread, according 
to Colonel Bishop. 


COUNTRY THAT COULDN’T SALUTE. 

Lichtenstein once bought a cannon for 
saluting purposes, it is said, and couldn’t use 
it because even when backed up to the Austrian 
frontier the shot fell into Switzerland and the 
gun kicked over into Austria. This principality 
comprises sixty square miles of Alpine scenery, 
and after immemorial contentment under a suc- 
: cession of rulers, the population of 10,000 now 
demands a Republic. Lichtenstein remained neutral through- 
out the war. The revolt is interesting because at present the 
ruling prince collects nothing from his subjects, and prac- 
tically pays all the expenses of government and the main- 
tenance of public utilities, including the churches. 


INING FOR OIL. Oil is destined to be perhaps the 

most important natural product. Science claims that 
all oil is produced under pressure where once were ocean beds. 
The greatest producing oil well in the world has been the 
Potrero del Llano No. 4, in Mexico, which in eight years has 
given 100,000,000 barrels, and recent reports stated that this 
well was flowing nothing but salt water, sometimes taken 
as a sign of failure of the well, as it is generally believed that 
the oil pools in Mexico flow on top of salt water. Utah is 
also developing great oil reservoirs, and in the Uintah Basin, 
situated partly in Utah and partly in Colorado, instead of 
driving wells, tunnels were driven, thus practically getting 
out oil by mining. The oil sands in the San Rafael 
country in Southeastern Utah, as yet but little developed, are 
believed to be the greatest in the 
world. 


XPLAIN IT IF YOU CAN. Under- 

ground and _ through-water  wire- 
less is now commercially possible, power- 
ful stations in Europe already sending 
messages to under-ground receiving sta- 
tions in the United States. Wireless 
telephoning with aeroplanes through all 
kinds of weather was demonstrated from 
a high point in New York in January 
as a feature in the opening of the 
$2,000,000,000 War Savings Stamp Cam- 
paign. Airships were _ successfully 
directed in this way, although hidden 
from view by dense mists intervening. 
It is asserted that two-way conversa- 
tions can be carried on by airphone be- 
tween the National Capitol, say, and an 
airship over San Francisco, by utilizing 
the ground system plus the air extension. 


HE HIGHEST YET. On January 

3, a British pilot, Captain Lang, 

with his observer, Lieutenant Blowers, 

reached an altitude of 30,500 feet in a 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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small, strange looking 
animal darted out from 
the ranks of the march- 
peared among the chattér- 
ing village folk lined up to 
watch the Americans pass. 
lad in dusty uniform, and 

* > & ’ ° 
y) Melton. “Squeak” Nelson, the 
{De Major’s runner, was gone 

> <— 
mga, < “> —m The swinging column did 
not pause, but kept on with 
steady pace toward the 
woman would run out to press a few poppies into the free 
hand of some Soldier of the Sea, who would respond only by 
a grateful nod—there was grim work to do a few kilometers 
officers and men. 

The Marines had been rushed up to relieve the hard-pressed 
French in the region of Chateau Thierry. The brave men in 
superior numbers. To stem the great German drive for Paris 
they had fought almost beyond the limit of human endurance. 
And now they were falling slowly back. 
wondering where Squeak was. Going into action without hav- 
ing his own personal runner at his heels was disquieting. He 
could pick another from the ranks, it was true, but he had 
when he had discovered him at the Paris Island training camp 
in South Carolina, trying to blow the bugle and producing only 
the most excruciating squeaks and wails. The lad had been 
bugler. 

When the regiment “shoved off” for France Squeak shoved 
off too, and with him “Jimmy.” Had the 43rd Company 
Jimmy had disappeared, the entire company would have gone 
in search of him instead of Squeak alone, for Jimmy had been 
adopted down at Vera Cruz and had been their first casualty 


ing Marines and_ disap- 
Hot after the mascot went 
again. 
sound of heavy firing ahead. At frequent intervals a French- 
further on, and a look of determination had settled upon both 
blue had withstood for days the ceaseless hammering of greatly 
As the American boys plodded on, the Major found himself 
always taken a particular interest in Squeak since the day 
taken in the Marines below the regular age limit and made a 
known, as it marched into battle there at Chateau Thierry, that 
in the land of Lafayette. 


HILE the Marines were in the trenches down Verdun 
way, back in March, 1918, that first wound had been 
Teceived. Ordinarily it would not have been a matter of com- 
ment, but the extraordinary circumstances surrounding the 
case, the terrific struggle which took place just before dawn in 
one of the dugouts in the front line where the enemy had pene- 
trated and the heroism displayed in the gruelling encounter, 
made it a case worthy of note. 
The exact details of the thrilling episode will never be fully 
known, for, although the patient lived through it, his mind 
seemed to be impaired and no one could thereafter understand 
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his chatter. Worse than that, Jimmy’s sunny disposition 
seemed to have been entirely ruined—he would even snap at 
his one-time pals, and it became necessary to chain him to an 
iron ring fastened to one of the heavy beams of the dugout, for 
Jimmy was an anteater! At least so Squeak maintained. 
Other members of the company had entered into bitter contro- 
versies as to whether he really would eat ants if he could find 
any, or whether he was just a plain honey-bear.- 


S darkness was falling one evening Jimmy left his dugout 

to explore the front line. He returned about midnight, 
feeling like a veteran, and turned in. In the early morning a 
trench rat came out of its camouflaged den, walked right up to 
Jimmy, took a bite at him and the fight was on. 

It is believed that during the struggle the rat called for 
reinforcements, for Jimmy was forced to call for a barrage. 
When the supply of shoes and steel helmets was exhausted and 
an inspection made of the battle-ground, the wounded num- 
bered about half a dozen. There were also several large pieces 
of rat lying around and a goodly quantity of Jimmy’s fur. Of 
course, Jimmy emerged victorious plus a good-sized wound on 
his left foreleg, but minus, alas, his good disposition. 

Yet, in spite of the anteater’s ill temper, Squeak had stood 
faithfully by his furry pal, ministering to his hurts, tying a 
wound chevron on his right foreleg and feeding him on a 
special diet of assorted insects selected for their corpulence 
and succulence. On long hikes Squeak carried Jimmy in his 
gas mask bag and trudged along nonchalantly despite the extra 
avoirdupois. 

It was out of this resting place that Jimmy had squirmed as 
the Marines marched on to battle in the Chateau Thierry sector 
that June morning, and it was hot after the agile-mascot that 
Squeak had disappeared in the crowd of French villagers. 


FIELD of waist-high wheat as green as an English lawn 

was all that stood between Belleau Wood-——the Wood of 
Sweet Water that was soon to run with blood—and the thin 
line of Marines drawn up in battle array. There were no 
trenches, hardly a single scar of war marred the gentle land- 
scape there where a few thousands of American boys faced the 
crack troops of the War Lord. 

Hiding their movements as much as possible, the Sea Sol- 
diers hastily dug shallow trenches, but they were not destined 
to occupy them for long. Out ahead were sent twenty sharp- 
shooters, who scratched individual rifle pits with their bayonets 
and mess gear and then coolly adjusted their sights for the 
edge of the woods. 

The Major was thoroughly angry that Squeak should have 
deserted the outfit at the critical moment. He picked from the 
ranks another runner, who would, he knew, do his duty well, 
but still he wanted to have Squeak along, for he felt sure that 
the youngster he had befriended would go through hellfire for 
him when an emergency arose. 

It so chanced—and history has already recorded the fact— 
that the commanders of the Germans sweeping toward Paris 
had chosen Belleau Wood for their next jumping-off place. 
So sure were they that their advance would not be seriously 
contested that they did not debouch from the wood drawn up 
in line but in marching order. 

Two gray-green columns emerged from the dense thickness 
of the trees and started dcross the wheatfield, Simultaneously 
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there came the crack of twenty rifles in the hands of American 
sharpshooters and twenty Germans dropped in their tracks. 
To tell of it now sounds like fiction—* and twenty redskins bit 
the dust”—but due to the careful training of those twenty 
Marines it was grim reality for the Huns. 

The rifles spoke again and again—hardly a single shot missed 
a living mark! And the main line opened fire. 


= gray-green columns stopped where they were. There 
were hurried orders in the language whose eventual ex- 
pression is “kamerad,” and the Germans took refuge in the 
edge of the woods. It was all astounding to the Huns and 
their leaders. They thought they had been chasing exhausted 
poilus—now the blue uniforms gave place to those of forestry 
green (the field color of the Marines’ equipment). The new 
troops looked like Italians and fought like Canadians. It was 
most astounding to the Hun. 

But the Germans did not flee at this temporary check. They 
merely brought into play machine-guns which dotted the woods 
like the holes in the top of a pepper box. It angered the 
Marines to remain stationary under fire, so their officers 
quickly decided to do what every Marine does when in doubt 
—GO FORWARD! 

The word passed hurriedly down the line that there was to 
be a charge. Someone said “the Major says—” and another 
voice broke in “Where in blazes IS the Major?” As it 
happened the Major was so near that he overheard the remark, 

and when he stepped out in front of his 
men no earthly power could have stopped 
the charge. 
“ E-E-E-Yah-Yip!!” went their battle- 
\ cry—adopted from the bushmen of Aus- 
tralia via Yankee baseball diamonds—and 
the Major, recognizing a familiar style of 
4 .£ 3; “yip,’ turned slightly as he plunged for- 

4 ward to see Squeak two yards behind him 
: yelling like an Indian. To the lad this 
was the sport supreme. 

All around them the peculiar “ pst, pst, 
pst” of the machine gun bullets kept up 
their deadly tattoo, heads of green wheat 
nodded and fell from the stalks as if 
clipped by an unseen hand, and many a 
brave lad fell amid the grain that was 
whipped and slashed by that murderous 
fire. 

Squeak reached out toward the wheat on 
his left just as a Hun bullet clipped 
through it—he shrank away to the right 
and again a bullet just missed his right 
hand. Then he kept straight ahead, 
wavering neither to right nor 
left. 
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running jump mto a machine-gun nest from which the Ger- 
mans fled at the sheer audacity of his move. With his auto- 
matic he brought down two of the fugitives. In the other 
nests there was close work with the bayonet to be done—hand- 
to-hand struggling in which the better men won. And there 
was no doubt about which were the better men. 

Then, at the edge of the woods, it was a case of hold. To 
have ordered the survivors of that magnificent charge to go 
on into the woods would have been murder in the first degree, 
Every thicket sheltered a machine gun—the entire wood was 
a defensive position of the first magnitude and the Germans 
held it in greatly superior numbers. 

There in the particular nest where the Major took shelter 
from the violent bombardment which the Hun artillery had 
started, Squeak received his orders to go back across the 
wheatfield for reinforcements. His only reply had been, as 
usual, “ Aye, aye, Sir!” and off he went. On his arm where 
the Major had given him a half-affectionate slap as he started 
there was blood. The Major must have been hit somewhere. 

Back through the wheat he darted, dodging this way and 
that in a vain attempt to confuse the Hun snipers who followed 
his course like hounds and scattered lead much too carelessly 
for his comfort. It was not so much fun going back alone. 
The idea that he might be hit in the back occurred to him and 
he wheeled around and tried to run backwards, but it would 
not do. Speed was necessary if the thin line up at the wood 
edge was to be saved. 

Finally Squeak got back, delivered his message and received 
the answer—the only answer that there could be from brave 
men to brave men—* Hold, for we are coming!” 

Somehow, somewhere, Squeak annexed a vacuum bottle full 
of hot coffee before he set out. Then it was a case of carry 
on to the Major’s nest up by the woods. 


HE bombardment had by this time increased to a continu- 

ous roar. The Hun artillery sought to prevent the bring- 
ing up of American reinforcements by shelling the wheatfield 
heavily and furiously. 2 

As Squeak pushed forward through the bursting shells terror 
gripped him to his innermost soul. But he did not waver. A 
great explosion nearby threw him down and covered him with 
dirt and, for a moment, he grabbed the tufts of grass to keep 
himself from getting up and running toward the rear like a 
frightened rabbit. Soon he recovered himself and stumbled 
forward. 

On, on he went until he reached the machine gun nest where 
he had left his Major. With a cry of joy he was just about to 
throw himself in when he drew back. The Major lay there 
dead—the men with him lay dead, and three gray Huns were 
searching feverishly through the officer’s pockets for his 
papers! 

Unarmed as he was, and absolutely dumbfounded by the 
sight, Squeak stood for a moment like a statue, grasping the 
metal bottle in his upraised right hand. The Huns, looking up 
from their plunder, were equally dumbfounded and, as they, 
too, hesitated, Squeak saw his chance. 

Waving the bottle around his head as if it were a hand 
grenade, he shouted to them to surrender, in a voice that 
surprised even himself with its volume. And, to his further 
surprise, the Germans promptly threw up their hands. 

The rest was easy. The Marines in that nest had been wiped 
out, but there were others who stood 
valiantly holding the boche at bay, so 
Squeak took his Major’s automatic 
and marched his gray prisoners back 
across that shell-pitted wheatfield, 
through the lines to temporary head- 
quarters, where he delivered them and 
waited until he received a receipt. 

The three were immediately inter- 
rogated, and from them it was learned 
that the Germans had sent back 4 
hurry call for the Prussian Guards, 
who were due to attack at 5 p. m. 

“Come here, son,” shouted a Marine 
officer about to compliment Squeak 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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BLUEBIRDS 
ARRIVE 
WITH MAPLE 
SUGAR 


HE sugar 
maple 
camps 
spring 
into activity in 
early March, and 
about the same 
time the blue- 
birds _ arrive 
from the South. 
So the country 
boy associates 
bluebirds with 
maple sugar, or, 
os Mr. L. B. 
Brownell says in 
an interesting 
article which he has contributed to this department: 
“For many years the bluebird has been called the harbinger 
of spring. Yet while it is true that he and the song sparrow 
are the first birds (except the English sparrow and the star- 
ling) whose song is heard in the spring, it is true, also, that the 
bluebirds are with us in small numbers all winter, moving only 
a short distance south of their nesting habitat. Upon almost 
any mild day of the winter we may hear their soft, sweet 
warble if we will but go abroad into the fields and listen for 
it; but the warble comes with greater frequency as the spring 
advances, and by the middle of April the birds are in full song 
—if a series of two or three notes can be called a song. 
“About the first of April the bluebirds are searching for 
suitable nesting sites—hollows in trees, deserted woodpeckers’ 
holes and bird boxes. If any one wishes to have a pair of 
bluebirds near his home every year, he has but to erect a bird 
house in the back yard, and if there are any homeless blue- 
birds in the vicinity they will soon find it. It need not be 
elaborate. In fact, a small wooden box with a hole cut in 
one end large enough for the bird to enter is all that is neces- 
sary. Fasten this securely in some tree eight or ten feet above 
ground or on top of a post, and wait for your tenants to ap- 
pear. The first to show up will undoubtedly be a pair of 
English sparrows, and you will have to fight hard not only 
to keep these little rowdies from establishing themselves first, 
but also from driving out the bluebirds after the latter have be- 
gun their housekeeping. Once the latter have moved in and found 
the place to their liking, however, they will return to the box 
year after year, and you may be sure of a permanent tenant. 
“Next to some of the hawks and owls the bluebirds are 
the first birds to commence nesting arrangements in the 
spring. They raise two, and sometimes three, broods in a 
season, and their first litter of eggs is often laid as early 
as the latter part of March and seldom later than the middle 
of April. 
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= years ago it 
was feared that 
these birds were becom- 
ing extinct; in fact, their 
numbers did materially 
decrease in many local- 
ities where they had pre- 
viously been common. 
This was undoubtedly caused by the demand for their skins 
and feathers for millinery purposes; but now that the Audubon 
Society has stepped in and put a stop to this traffic they are 
becoming as numerous as before. 

“They are among our most useful birds, as they destroy 
large numbers of insects. These, indeed, are their principal 
food, so the bluebirds can be accused of practically no injury 
to vegetation beyond the taking of a very few cherries and 
berries. During the summer they, in common with most of 
our birds, sing but little; but as fall advances we may hear 
again their plaintive call, with an added plaintiveness as if in 
protest against the dying of the green things and the coming 
of the cold, cheerless winter season when the days are short, 
the nights long and food hard to get. 

“The Seminole Indians have a pretty legend concerning the 
bluebird. They will tell you that one day the male bird flew 
so high that he rubbed his back against the sky and some of 
the blue rubbed off and stained his coat. Upon his return 
to earth his wife so admired the new color of his coat that 
she determined to have one of the same color for herself. Ac- 
cordingly, the next day she set off, but the morning proving 
to be overcast, the color that she was able to obtain was not 
nearly so brilliant as was that of her husband. So to this day 
she must go about clad in a coat much less gaily colored than 
his.” 










THE PUZZLE OF THE BROOKS 


OU understand brooks and their icy fringes! Well, I 

don’t, notwithstanding years of study and joy with them. 
Now, talking about joy, let me tell you, fellows, I have never 
had any'kind of nature apparatus that has given me more 
solid satisfaction than a good pair of rubber boots. This, you 
know, is the day of coined words, and Scouts are fond of nick- 
names. So let me be in fashion and tell you that you can 
coin a nickname from gum and boots and call them your 
gumboo. 

Now what can you do with gumboo? Wade up the center 
of brooks, of course, where the water is not very deep, and 
carefully examine the ice formations on the stones and on the 
banks of the brook. I used to think that I could view a brook 
bank from the mother bank and get the same effect as with 
the gumboo, but there are places where the best detail of 
interest and beauty is visible only from the center of the brook. 
Some day I shall make a collection of photographs of one par- 
ticular spot I know at various cold snaps, and I think I will 
get as much variety in scenery as I would if I had traveled 
all over the world. It is not only with birds, four-footed ani- 
mals and insects that one can remain in one place and have 

(Continued on page 58) 
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é AY! That’s 
easy! You 
just shove 
the film in 

there and sling this down, shove it in there and slam that 

down, chip it there, switch on the light and start the crank. 

Moving pictures! Hurray!” 

Skimmer, the fat car-driver for Welfare Workers with the 
A. E. F. in France, threw his trench-cap in the air as he 
shouted the last words. 

“Say!” he exclaimed, “I’m going out with the Grand High 
Chief to-night to the dug-out in Lighnon Le Fere. He’s going 
up the line afoot and won’t come back till midnight. Ill take 
this little old machine along and give the boys a show. There’s 
chaps up there that ain’t seen a movie for five months. Been 
goin’ so fast nobody could catch up with ’em. What d’y’ say? 
Do I get it?” He glanced at the regular movie-man out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“ I—guess—so,” said the movie man slowly, “ but be careful 
about the film. You’ve no idea the number of films we’ve 
had torn up, burned up and ruined one way or another here 
in France.” 

“Tl handle ’em as if they were dynamite. 

“Here’s a Western feature you can take along,” said the 
movie man. “The boys always like them. And this is W. S.— 
his very own self.” 


” 


66 HAT’S that going to be?” asked a lean-faced, lone- 
some-looking rookie who hailed from Colorado. 

“ Movies,” said Skimmer, as he set the suitcase-like affair 
down with one hand, and a storage battery with the other. 
He was now in a dug-out connected with the trenches, Already 
his superior had gone up the line. 

“Not real movies?” The boy suppressed a whoop. 

“'W. S. himself.” 

Skimmer moved a table, removed a sheet-iron covering, ad- 
justed some wires, and set the film. The sheet was hung by the 
rookie from Colorado. It was not necessary to announce the 
show. The little group huddling in this shelter from shell-fire 
were all attention, and when their favorite swung out on the 
sheet, only rules could suppress a shout. 

There is always an atmosphere about a movie audience that 
is quite unique—an atmosphere peculiar to moviedom, and 
even here where death beckoned and hell yawned, the atmos- 
phere was that of moviedom, all the same. Long tense moments 
were relieved by a final suppressed “Oh!” or by a chuckled 
“ Ha-ha!” 

The click of the machine, the snap-snap of the film, only 
added to the repressed “silence that told of a joy more tense 
than words can tell. From afar came now and then the boom 
of a Bertha and the following rumble of the exploding shell. 
The first reel went off, the second followed, the big third reel 
was having its quiet way, when there came the whine of a 
shell, and an instant later a loud explosion echoed through 
the silent, crumbling walls of the shattered village. A guard 
moved close to the door. The show went on as before. 

A second shell whined and exploded, This time it was closer. 
A certain nervous shuffling of feet teld of unpleasant expec- 
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tations. The third shell burst with a roar which left no doubt 
concerning coming events. 

“Duck!” said the guard, “That one hit twenty feet away. 
They’ve got our range.” 

The screen went dark, the room went dark too. There was 
a loud shuffling of feet, and a groan from the rookie from 
Colorado. 

“And W. S. was just on that bridge after the villain!” 

Someone had bumped against the phonograph; it began to 
grind out a tune. 

Aside from the phonograph, not a sound disturbed this new 
silence so like, yet so dreadfully unlike the other. 

“Where do we go from here, boys?) Where do we go from 
here?” squealed the phonograph. 

Suddenly a shell screamed. 

“Where do r 





THUNDERING roar, a shock that rocked the dugout, 
the crash of shrapnel splintering its way through the 
door, then silence. 

“ Anybody hurt?” 

“TI got a bit in my back,” came from a voice in the corner, 
“Nothing much, though.” 

Suddenly to the nostrils of the silent men there came the 
smell of burning celluloid, and a second later the place was 
all alight. 

“It’s the film.” “Film.” “Shrapnel on the film,” shouted 
a chorus of voices. 

Instantly a bucket of water was passed back and the blazing 
mass was submerged. But water does not quench burning 
celluloid; it only seemed to make it burn faster. 

“Here!” exclaimed a quick-witted sergeant. Digging at 
the claybank which formed a wall of the dug-out, he threw a 
handful of dirt in the bucket. Others followed his example and 
the fire was soon out. 

For a long time after that there was expectant silence. Where 
would the next shell strike? This question was at last sup- 
planted by another: Was the. shelling over? 

At last the guard lighted a candle and gave the command: 

“As you were!” 

The rookie from Colorado hastened to the sodden bucket and 
began digging about in the mucky mass. 

“Not a chance in the world,” grinned Skimmer, “Show’s 
called off.” 

“And W. S. was right on the bridge after the villain,” 
groaned the rookie from Colorado, 

“ And I promised to take care of that film,” Skimmer piped, 
out of one corner of his mouth. “ Fine chance I'll have of giv- 
ing another show!” 

The phonograph had stopped. Someone wound it up and 
started it. There came a rustle of an old newspaper, and the 
scratching of many matches. The room was soon full of tobacco 
smoke. All of which told that the men had resumed their 
former occupations. “S’ le guerre,” was the French for it; 
“So it goes in war times,” the American. 

But the Colorado rookie was not conquered; he was only 
subdued. A long time he sat in thought. “Say!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, slapping Skimmer on the knee, “I know 
where there’s another box of films, W. S. himself, too.” 

“ Where? ” 
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“In the depot!” 

“Down there in the valley where the Heinies are? ” 

“Mebby they’re there, and mebby not. It’s in No Man’s 
Land. Anyway, I’ll be one to go and see.” 

“Well,” said Skimmer, stretching himself and looking at his 
watch, “there might be time for a show yet. It’s only nine- 
thirty.” 

The relation of French towns to railroads is quite unique. 
In America men build a railroad and string towns on it like 
beads on a rosary. In France, where towns were lived in long 
before Columbus discovered the New World, which was later to 
nourish the inventor of the steam engine, matters are quite 
different. If a town chances to be on a hill, it does not come 
down to the railroad which runs through the valley; nor yet 
does the railroad go up to the town. A depot is established in 
the valley, and thither resort the carriers of mail, poultry, 
live-stock, merchandise, and all other goods and chattels. Ligh- 
non La Fere was on a hill; hence the depot in the valley of 
No Man’s Land. 

How the films chanced to be in the depot Skimmer did not 
ask. No one asks how things come to be in France; it is enough 
that they are there. 

To pass the pickets in the trenches, and to arrange for a 
signal on the return was a simple matter. The 
pickets would themselves be in the dug-out in 
another hour, and if a moving-picture show 
was to be had at the cost of another’s hazard, 
why then on with the hazard. 

If one will make his way safely across No 
Man’s Land on a moonless night, he must take 
star-shells into his calculations. He will 
do well to keep himself at least within 
reach of possible shadows cast by objects 
between him and the light of this man- 
made star. Of course, these stars may 
come from the enemies’ lines 
or from his own. It is more a a 
important to be prepared for 
the enemies’ stars, for the 
enemy will be watching No 
Man’s Land sharply at such 
times, and the seconds be- 
tween the flare of a star and 
the crack of a rifle 
are exceedingly 
short. Once a friend- 
ly road-bank saved 
the two men, and 
twice clumps. of 
scrub-willows came 
between them and 
sudden death. 

At last they found 
themselves at the 
depot. A small 
French depot is di- 
vided into three 
rooms, the passen- 
ger’s waiting-room, 
the ticket - agent’s 
office, and the ex- 
press and baggage 
room. Of these 
three, two were com- 
pletely dark. The 
private office of the 
one-time ticket- 
agent showed a dull 
glow from _ behind 
heavy curtains of a 
window on the Ger- 
man side. To find a 
crack through which 
to view the interior 
of this room was in- 
deed a task, but at 
last it was discovered. 
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One of the men took from the inner pocket of his blouse a small package. This he 
carefully unwrapped, and, laying aside the wrapping, held 54 
an object to the light. ) 


HAT Skimmer saw as he peered through made him catch 

his breath. What he saw a Second later caused him to 
set his teeth hard. Three German soldiers sat about the 
ticket-agent’s table. Heavily bearded, old Prussian guards 
they were, too; not boys such as Skimmer had often seen 
working about French billeted villages. But the thing he saw 
done was this: One of the men took from the inner pocket 
of his blouse a small package. This he carefully unwrapped, 
and laying aside the wrapping, held an object to the light. 
The thing was directly between Skimmer and the light; there 
could be no mistaking it. It was the bones of a baby’s hand 
glued into their position by the dried skin and flesh! 

As the thing was held to the light, the other Prussians 
laughed. But the first, with fierce and solemn visage, shook 
his finger at them and told Skimmer by actions, as Re told his 
companions by word, that he treasured this grewsome trophy 
as the lucky token which had brought him through so many 
battles in safety. And, although his companions continued to 
burst forth in coarse laughter, he rewrapped it with great care 
and placed it again in his inner pocket. 

“Real old Prussians! Regular tough guys!” said Skimmer, 
when he had backed away and spoke the rookie. 

The rookie was for mixing with them 
at once when the story was disclosed 
to him. 

* Too close to the German lines,” said 
Skimmer. “Only mean death. And 
what’s to be gained? One German or 
two don’t matter. It’s big, decisive 
things that count. Just now we’ve got 
to give the boys a picture-show 
to keep them cheery till the big 
push comes.” 

Creeping around the corner of 
the building, the boys found the 
door to the express room ajar. 
There was no door or window 
connecting this room to 
the other room. Once in- 
: side they could venture a 
| little search. On hands 

and knees they crept 
about feeling things. It 
is wonderful how months 
spent prowling about in 
darkness increases the 
rat instinct which man 
has inherited from his 
rodent progenitors! 

In a remarkably 
short time the 
rookie had located 
his box of films. 
But in the mean- 
time, Skimmer had 
made two discover- 
jes, which, linked 
together, interested 
him. The first was 
a can of lump 
carbide such as is 
used in producing 
light for moving- 
pictures in certain 
portions of the 
battle-front’ . where 
no form of electric 
light is available. 
The second discov- 
ery was three pails 
of water left there 
for use in case of 
fire. 

Now carbide and 


(Concluded on page 














A hundred yards or zo away 
she paused and flung up one 
arm in a quick boyish gesture of farewell. ~ 
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CHAPTER IX aa 
Tue Mystery Deepens. 


URLY had scarcely had a good look at him 

before the man stepped back into the shadow. 

“T don’t see nothin’,”’ he said in a hoarse whisper. 

“Of course you don’t,” retorted Mr. Graham im- 

patiently. “There's nothing to see. Everyone’s in bed and 

asleep by this time. It’s the frost cracking, or a rat.” There 

was a pause, and then he went on: “I'd be willing to bet my 

last cent that Jerry didn’t destroy those letters. He was 

smart enough to realize how much they’d be worth to me. 

They must be there some place, and you’ve got to find them 
and find them quick.” 

“Do yuh s’pos the kid knows about ’em?” the other asked. 

“Certainly not. Would he keep quiet five minutes if he did? 
That’s what I’m afraid of. If he isn’t driven off the ranch soon 
something is likely to turn up any time to put him wise.” 

* Want anythin’ more done ” The man hesitated. 

“T do not!” snarled Graham. “ You've already done a great 
deal more than I told you, and between you, you and Pedro 
have made a mess of the whole thing. That shooting, now I 
never wanted him But enough of that. Bring me those 
papers if you have to tear down every sod of the house to 
find them. Let the other matter alone.” 

“ All right; you’re the boss,” returned the tall man rather 
sulkily. “Ill hike back to Midland an’ if the things is in that 
there shack Ill find ’em. Reckon that’s about all, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” They were moving slowly away from the 
window. “Be careful how you go. I shall be leaving here 
day after tomorrow, but ” As they turned the corner of 
the barn the words died away and silence fell. 

For a few minutes Curly crouched motionless against the 
window sill. He was hoping against hope that he might hear 
more but presently, as the stillness remained unbroken, he 
relaxed his cramped limbs and stood up. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” he breathed. 

His mind was in a curious turmoil; satisfaction and bewilder- 
ment warred. There seemed no question now that Paul Graham 
was back of that series of unpleasant “ accidents” which had 
occurred during the past few months. But though this was 
so much gained, Curly was as far as ever from solving that 
perplexing problem of a motive. 











HAT there had once been some sort of connection between 

the ranch owner and Jerry Harden seemed almost beyond 
a doubt, but of its nature the boy had gained no inkling. At 
least it was plain that his old companion had concealed letters 
or papers of some sort which Mr. Graham was moving heaven 
and earth to obtain. Curly wondered whether the mysterious 
attacks on him could have been inspired by the belief that he 
knew anything of their hiding place. It seemed hardly possible, 
but he could think of no other reason. And where in the world 
could Jerry have hidden papers? Not in the cabin, surely, for the 
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boy knew every inch of it. 
The only possible place was the 
hole in the ’dobe wall, but there had been no papers there. 

With a sigh Curly cautiously lit a match and bent over the 
pile of rubbish in the corner. The little wad of bills was in 
plain sight but he thrust it into his pocket with a feeling, 
almost, of indifference and started back through the barn and 
wagon shed. He moved carefully, reacked the open without 
hearing or seeing anything suspicious and, half a minute later, 
noiselessly opened the bunk house door and stepped inside. 

“That you, kid?” came in a sleepy voice from Homer’s bunk. 
“ What the deuce you been doing?” 


E did not answer at once but, picking his way across 
the room, dropped down softly on the floor beside his 
friend. 

“ Anybody else awake?” he whispered. 

There must have been a touch of suppressed excitement in 
his voice, for sleep instantly forsook Homer, who raised himself 
suddenly on one elbow. 

“No, what’s up?” he asked eagerly. 

Curly leaned closer until his lips almost touched the other’s 
ear. “I saw Graham just now back of the harness room,” 
he breathed. “ He’s the one, kid, who’s been making all this 
trouble for me.” 

The breath whistled through Homer’s teeth. “ Wough! Are 
you sure?” he demanded. 

“Certain. He wanted to drive me off the ranch; I heard 
him say so. That isn’t all, either. He was talking to a strange 
guy about some papers of his that Jerry Harden had that they 
can’t find.” 

“Are you plumb locoed?” Homer interrupted sharply. 
“What the dickens has old man Graham to do with Jerry 
Harden?” 

“IT don’t know any more than you do,” Curly answered; 
“but it’s a sure thing that Jerry had some papers and hid 
them. They must be mighty important, too, for the old man 
was pretty near crazy at not being able to find ’em.” 

In brief, rapid sentences he related the conversation he had 
overheard. Homer listened eagerly. 

“If that don’t beat everything!” he said when Curly paused. 
“The fellow with the busted nose must be the one who shot you. 
But where do we come in on this deal?” 

“We don’t, exactly, but I had some thoughts of butting into 
the game myself. I’ve a sort of notion I'd like to see just 
what those papers are. I don’t see anything to prevent my 
getting my time from Bert to-morrow and letting it appear 
that I’m going to try for a job with the Matadores, or some 
outfit over that way. Once off the Circle Bar land I can turn 
south, head for Midland and, maybe, beat this crooked nose 
chap to it.” 
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“Do you know where the papers are hid?” Homer inquired 
briefly. 


“No, I don’t; but Great Scott!” 





H E broke off abruptly, for at that moment a picture had 
flashed into his mind out of the vanished past as clear 
and distinct and definite as though the events had happened 
a week before. He saw the sandy draw leading up from the 
cabin to the level plains, shimmering in the heat of the July 
sun. Along the northern side the rocky walls were smooth 
and unbroken save at one point three hundred yards from the 
cabin, where a great pillar-like mass jutted out into the sand. 
On the shady side of this buttress he was playing—he could 
not have been more than six years old—playing contentedly 
enough with some sticks and bits of stone, until, happening 
to look up, he saw Jerry coming up the draw carrying a spade. 
Instantly he fled to a nearby thicket of mesquite, crept into it 
and, dropping flat on the ground lay there still as a mouse, 
eyes fixed on the approaching man. 

Jerry came straight to the buttress and, with a cautious look 
around, turned the corner and began to dig close to the rock. 
In ten minutes he had opened a hole some three feet deep; 
then he took a tin tobacco box out of his pocket, dropped 
it into the hole and began at once to shovel the sand back 
over it. Having smoothed over the surface, he returned to 
the cabin leaving 


it. Of course, if you don’t want me to go along, that’s 
another matter. Just say so, and ‘a 

“Want you?” interrupted Curly joyfully. “Of course I 
do. It would be simply great for us to go down there together. 
I only thought #g 

“Don’t,” yawned Homer. “It’s bad for the brain. We'll 
call it settled, then. We'll both get our time to-morrow and 
start for the Matadores. We can think up some sort of an 
excuse by breakfast time. I’m about dead with sleep now.” 

He turned over and pulled the blankets about his shoulders. 
Curly hastened to slip out of his clothes and crawl into bed, 
and in ten minutes was dead to the world. 








F RAMING an excuse for leaving the outfit immediately was 
not so difficult as it might seem to the uninitiated. The 
typical cow puncher is notoriously a roving creature, subject 
to sudden whims and freaks of fancy. He may stay con- 
tentedly on a ranch for months and then, over night, decide 
to pull up stakes and move on, 

So, when the two boys approached Bert after breakfast next 
morning with the news of their imminent departure, pleading 
that they wanted a change of scene, he grumbled ferociously 
and made a perfunctory attempt to argue them into staying. 
But all the while he was scrabbling around amongst the litter 
of his desk for a check book, as if he quite realized the futility 
of words, 

“You’re plumb 





the boy curious as 
to what was in the 
box but too afraid 
of him to run the 
risk of trying to 
find out. For years 
the incident had 
been forgotten. 

“ Well? ” Homer 
questioned, impa- 
tiently. “ What’s 
the matter now?” 

“T’ve thought of 
it,’ Curly  whis- 
pered eagerly. “I 
think I know where 
they are. Gee! I 
wish it was morn- 
ing.” 

“Well, it is,” re- 
torted Homer 
somewhat sharply. 
“And we'll = get 
just about three 
hours sleep if we 
don’t quit this jaw- 
ing and cut things 
short. Listen here. 
You’ve planned 
this thing mighty 
slick, but where do 
I come in?” 

“You? Why, 
I I didn’t sup- 
pose youd want to 
give up a good job 
here just to go off 
on a sort of wild 
goose chase that 
might not amount 
to anything in the 
end,” 

Homer sniffed. 
“Job be hanged! 
I can get another 
when I want one. 
You’re a nice sort 
of a pal, with a 
thing like this com- 
ing off and not 
counting me in on 
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A quiet drawling voice broke the silence. “ Will you gentlemen kindly elevate your 
hands? I got you both covered!” 


daffy, both of you,” 
he grunted as he 
filled out one check 
after another and 
handed them over. 
“Well, good luck 
to you, an’ if you 
ever want to come 
back here I reckon 
I can squeeze you 
in somewhere.” 

Breaking the 
news to Dorothy 
proved a different 
matter. She was 
so distressed that 
they were obliged 
to take her more or 
less into their con- 
fidence. 





“We're not real- 
ly hiking off for 
good, Jack,” Ho- 
mer explained, as 
they stood outside 
the ranch house. 
“We haven’t told 
a soul but you be- 
cause there are 
reasons for keep- 
ing it dark; but 
Curly wants to go 
down to that place 
in Midland County 
to find out some 
things about the 
man he used to live 
with. After we’ve 
made the trip we'll 
probably head for 
the Circle Bar 
again and Bert’s 
just said he’ll take 
us on whenever we 
show up.” 

“Oh!” The girl’s 
face brightened. 
“ That isn’t so bad, 
is it? I thought 
you were going 
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away and I’d never see you again. You'll be back, then, when 
we come down in June?” 

“Sure thing. But you won’t say anything about this, will 
you—not even to your uncle?” 

“Not a word,” Dorothy declared. “T'll keep it quite to 
myself. Are you going to start this morning?” 

“Right away. We're all packed up now. Why don’t you 
let us saddle up Rags and go part way with us?” 

Dorothy welcomed the idea with enthusiasm and half an 
hour later the three rode away from the ranch house toward 
the west. 

For nearly an hour they rode steadily westward, chatting, 
joking and laying plans for their next meeting. Dorothy 
gave them her Chicago address and each one promised to 
write at the earliest opportunity. But at length they came to 
the boundary of the Circle Bar and the girl pulled up with 
a sigh. 

“Tl have to go back now,” she said briefly. “Goodby.” 
She gave each a firm handclasp. “ You won't forget, will you?” 

“To write?” asked Curly. 

“To write, but most of all to—come back.” Her eyes 
were wistful. “I haven’t many friends, and I couldn’t bear 
to lose——” 


HE broke off abruptly and wheeled her horse. There was 
kJ another goodby, flung back rather shakily over one shoul- 
der as she galloped off. A hundred yards or so away she 
paused and flung up one arm in a quick boy- 
ish gesture of farewell. Then she dipped 
down into a hollow and disappeared. 

Curley sighed a little. “ She’s an awful good 
kid,” he remarked. “I hate to think of her 
being with that beast of an uncle of hers.” 

“ Don’t worry,” assured Homer. “ He may 
be the limit in other ways but he thinks the 
world of her. You could tell that the night 
of the shooting in Vega pasture.” 

“What was it you thought of last night— 
about the papers, I mean?” Homer asked 
directly. “ Let’s have the whole story again 
from the beginning. I was so sleepy I 
shouldn’t wonder if I missed some of it.” 

Curly at once plunged into a detailed nar- 
ration of his last night’s experience and ended 
by telling of his recollection of Jerry Harden 
and the buried tin box. 

“That’s sure going some!” Homer re- 
marked when Curly had finished. “ I shouldn't 
wonder a bit if those papers were in the box. 
Wouldn’t we have old Graham on a string 
if we could get hold of them? What 
do you s’pose they’re all about?” 

“Give it up—unless the old man 
was in the cattle stealing business 
with Jerry and 
the papers give 
him away.” 

Homer turned 
the idea over in 
his mind for a 
few minutes in 
silence. “ Seems 
like you'd have 
known something 
about it if he had 


































From where 
they lay there 
was a very good view 
of the cabin two hun- 
dred yards away. 
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been—living with Jerry the way you did,” he said at length. 

“It might have been before I cr 

Curly stopped suddenly and looked at Homer. 

“ Well—what?” the latter asked curiously. “Before you— 
what? ” 

“Why, before——before I came to live with Jerry,” Curly 
finished absently. A bewildering idea had flashed suddenly 
into his mind. 

“Ah! And when did you first come to live with Jerry?” 
Homer asked eagerly. “ Where’d you live before? Who was 
Jerry, anyhow?” 

Curly gave him an odd look. 

*T always lived with him—that is, ever since I can remem- 
ber,” he answered slowly. “I never knew anybody else. I 
always thought Jerry was my uncle.” 

“Thought! Didn’t you know? Didn’t you ever ask him?” 

“Oh, yes. I used to ask him, but he got so mad I pretty 
soon gave it up. He told me my people lived in New Orleans, 
and when they died he took me.” 

“Do you know what I think?” Homer's voice was tense; 
unconsciously he had pulled in his horse. “ I'll bet you Graham 
knows a heap sight more about you than you do yourself. Ill 
bet those papers have got something about you. in them. Fur- 
thermore, I don’t believe you’re any more kin to Jerry Harden 
than I am.” 





OR a moment the two friends sat looking at one another 

in silence. The flush which had stained Curly’s face 
slowly ebbed away; his eyes were bright with eagerness. One 
hand clenched tightly over the bridle. 

“TI was thinking something of that sort myself,’ he said 
at length in a low tone. “That would account for the interest 
he took in me.” His lips curved in a grim smile. 

“It sure would!” Homer spoke briskly. “Say! I wonder 
if he could be your father?” 

Curly’s eyes narrowed. “Good heavens! I hope not. Think 
of having ‘a man like that for a father! Id a great sight 
rather not have any.” 

“Well, the thing for us to do is to locate those papers, and 
then we'll know something. And this isn’t getting ahead 
very fast.” : 


CHAPTER X, 
Tue Trin Box. 


HE week which followed was pleasant but uneventful. 

The boys travelled comfortably without any effort for 

speed, for they had decided that it would be better 
policy to allow Graham’s henchman to arrive ahead of them 
and commence his operations on the hut rather than to run 
any risk of his discovering them in the act of searching for 
the tin box. 

They stopped late one afternoon at a small outfit whose 
owner had once worked with Homer on the Turkey Tracks 
and, while they were eating supper, the latter took advantage 
of a pause to put a careless inquiry. 

“Say, Ed,” he drawled, “what was the name of that fellow 
who worked about a week with the Turkey Tracks while we 
were there—the one with the crooked nose, I mean? ” 

The other ‘looked at him blankly. “Crooked nose?” he 
repeated with a puzzled wrinkling of his forehead. “I don’t 
remember anybody with a crooked nose.” 

“ Well, his nose must have got broke once and set crooked,” 
Homer explained casually. “He was a tall guy, with a thin, 
hatchet face and black hair. You must remember him.” 

“OQ—h!” Ed gave a sigh of relief and picked up his knife 
again. “You mean Shifty Harris. He didn’t work on no 
ranch, though.” 

“He didn’t?” Homer’s look of surprise was perfect. 

“ Nix; another guess comin’,” retorted Ed through a mouth- 
ful of potato. “ He’s got a shack up in the hills about sixty 
miles north-west of here. I never knew him to work with any 
outfit. I reckon the less said about him the better.” 

Homer raised his eyebrows. “That so?” he asked curiously. 
"war? 

(Continued on page 60) 
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OHNNIE KELLY opened’ 
his eyes and gazed stupid- 
ly at a white-clad man who 
stood observing him with 
professional interest. 

“Make it a stack o’ wheats and a 
mug 0’ coffee, and git a move on,” or- 
dered the red-headed boy none too 
articulately. 

The man in white laughed. “I’m not a waiter; I’m the 
ward orderly. Glad to see you’re coming to.” 

Johnnie raised an aching arm to a throbbing forehead, and 
found his head swathed in bandages. Vaguely came the 
realization that he was lying in bed. 

“ Comin’ to, says you? I ain’t comin’ wid youse dis trip,” 
he replied feelingly. “Count me out. Where am I at?” 

“In the hospital.” 

“Did yer take der trench?” 

“Trench? What trench?” 

Slowly it dawned upon the youth that he was too young to 
storm trenches except in those glorious moments of boyhood’s 
fancy; but that was as much as his pain-racked head could 
tell him. 

“When... ? what... 
no coherent question. 

“Lucky boy!” declared the orderly, moving to the side of 
the bed to feel the patient’s pulse. “ You’ve been in a state of 
coma for some time.” 

Again Johnnie’s hand went to his forehead to brush away 
the cobwebs that obscured his memory. 

“T know I come from N’Yawk to war-work on Sookie 
Spreggs’s farm; but....State of Coma?....Never heard of it. 
....How far is dat from der Bronx?” 

“T mean you received a pretty smart rap on the head and it 
knocked you out. You are lucky to get your senses so soon. 
You are in the Ticonderoga hospital.” 

Turning on his side, Johnnie Kelly closed his eyes. 

“Run along, little Snow-White,” he commanded feebly with 
a wave of his hand, “back to der green forest and tell dat 
fairy story to your geese brudders. I ain’t geezer enough 
to swallow dat bunk.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” asked the amused orderly. 

“Fade away, Clarence,” muttered Johnnie, not deigning to 
open his eyes; “quit your kiddin’. It sure smells like a hos- 
pital; but I ain’t been seein’ movie pi'tures for nothin’. 
Where’s dem goo-goo eye nurses dat always holds a feller’s 
hand?” 

The orderly walked away with an appreciative chuckle, and 
Johnnie Kelly settled himself for slumber. 

He found this impossible, however, for the man in the bed 
beside him was breathing with nervous, fitful jumps, now and 
then emitting a groan that was annoying. 

Johnnie stood it for a few minutes, then leaned over toward 
the s:ferer. 

“Where does it hurt, partner?” he inquired in well-meant 
sympathy. 

“Oh, shut up” came the answering growl. 

“You're stealin’ my stuff,’ retorted Johnnie quietly. “I 
wanted to say dat first but didn’t like to be so rude.” 

Another growl. 

“ How did youse git hurted?” inquired Johnnie. 

The man searched Johnnie’s face, Evidently what he saw 


” The youth could formulate 
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was not displeasing. 

“Pardon my _ gruffness,” 
said he in a modified tone; 
“TI thought you were just an 
impudent, meddlesome brat. I am Henry 
Snyder, assistant manager of the Ticonder- 
oga Graphite Works.” 

Johnnie’s nose wrinkled. “‘All our pro- 
duct is now taken by the gov’ment,’” he quoted; “ and soldiers 
crawlin’ all over der works as t’ick as cooties. A feller can’t 
stick his snoot against der fence ’thout havin’ it poked by a 
bayonet. What fetched you here?” 

“T was hurt in the same accident with you. Remember?” 


NCE more Johnnie’s shaky hand sought his befogged head. 
His attempt to puzzle out the situation, however, was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a procession of visitors. Right 
down to his bed they paraded and gathered around in the 
haze like the bogeys in a dreadful nightmare. There were 
Miss Susan Spreggs, the woman farmer whose chores he had 
performed for two months; Mr. Barnes, manager of the Ticon- 
deroga Graphite Works; Mr. Carter, father of Johnnie’s: 
schoolmate, Georgia; a doctor; the ward orderly; and a man im 
a brown suit. 

“What do youse want me for?” demanded Johnnie, a fear 
gripping his imagination; “I ain’t done nothin’, have I?” 

“Don’t git excited, Johnnie,” advised Miss Spreggs. “The 
hospital man jest come down stairs, where we’ve been waitin’, 
to tell us you had got back your senses, so we come right up 
to see you. Mr. Porter here wants to know what you have tog 
say.” She indicated the gentleman in brown. 

“Huh!” Johnnie surveyed Mr. Porter dubiously. “ Wisht 
I could t’?ink up somethin’ smart. What am I supposed to 
say?” 

“Do you think, doctor, that he is in fit condition to be 
questioned? ” asked Miss Spreggs. 

“If it isn’t overdone it will do him no harm,’ was the 
answer, “ but I think it is going to be a disappointment.” 

The man in brown sat on the edge of Johnnie’s bed. 

“ Johnnie, I am a Secret Service man for Uncle Sam,” said 
he. “I suppose you don’t mind talking to me.” 

“Secret Service!” repeated Johnnie, awed and thrilled. 
“Gee! if me head didn’t feel like a busted tire, I’d talk all 
night to you, Mr. S. S.” 

“TI want you to think carefully and tell us all that happened 
to you today,” went on Porter. 


66 H, rats!” said Johnnie, “ dere ain’t no fun in a day full 
o’ farm chores. Nothin’ happened. I got up at four 
o’clock, got der cows, helped milk....Queen Mary put her leg 
in der milk-pail....she’s der spotted one wid der broken horn. 
I swilled der pigs and corned der chickens, weeded der garden, 
and chored, chored, chored all day long....Got scolded by 
Miss Spreggs for bringin’ smelly Kaiser, der dog, into der 
kitchen, went to bed, and woke up wid dis headache.” 
“Dear, oh dear!” quavered Susan Spreggs, “he’s out of his 
head! That all happened day before yistid’y.” 
“Be careful, Miss Spreggs,” cautioned the doctor, “you 


‘may overexcite him. He will be all right. A person injured 


in the head very often has no’ memory of events covering a 
varying period preceding the accident.” 
“Say, where do you git dat stuff?” exclaimed Johnnie: 
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angrily; “ tryin’ to make me out nutty? I’m telln’ der trut’.” 

“We know you are, my boy,” said the Secret Service agent. 
“Now, just think hard and I'll help you. The next day after 
the one you have just described, you skipped out early, had 
an encounter with a bull-dog which fortunately resulted only 
in the loss of necessary portions of your trousers, met Mr. 
Carter and his daughter, and started for the circus in their 
automobile.” 

“The circus?....The circus at Ti? See here, Mr. S. S., you 
want me to say dat? All right. I’d swear to anythin’ for 
Uncle Sam....g’wan.” Johnnie spoke eagerly, raising himself 
in bed. “G’wan....I went to der circus....g’wan.” 


IPING tears from her eyes, Miss Spreggs heaved a 
mournful sigh. “The poor boy will never be himself 
again,” she groaned. 

“Don’t spill over any more, Miss Spreggs,” advised Johnnie; 
“it won’t hurt me to tell whoppers if it’s for me country. 
Ain’t dat straight?” He winked at Henry Snyder, and the 
assistant manager’s mouth stretched into a responsive smile. 

“It’s no use,” put in the surgeon; but the Secret Service 
man persisted. 

“Mr. Carter,” said Porter, “ please tell the boy as much as 
you know of the events leading up to the explosion.” 

Mr. Carter seated himself on the side of the bed. 

“A great deal depends on you, Johnnie,” he began, “ and 
we hope that my recital will serve to awaken your memory. 
You and Georgia and I rode into Ticonderoga and visited a 
clothing store, where you purchased a pair of trousers to re- 
place those that had suffered severely in your adventure with 
the bull-dog. Do you remember?” 

“Seems like I’ve dreamed that; but it ain’t the first time 
I’ve dreamed of walkin’ down the street without me pants.... 
gwan. What color pants did I buy?” 

“Well, Georgia and I tried to dissuade you, but you in- 
sisted on a very decided green.” 

“Gee! If you’re stringin’ me, you’re makin’ some bully 
good guesses, believe ME! I’ve always wanted green pants, 
but me mudder couldn’t never see it my way....g’wan.” 

“We got in the car again and rode out to 
see the circus enter town. Alongside the 
high fence surrounding the Graphite plant 
we drew up outside the main gate. Close 
inside the fence is the two-story office 
building with its telephone lines running to 
the various buildings scattered about the 
grounds. Since the failure a week or so 
ago to blow up the aqueduct by planting 





TNT, the works 
have been heavily 
guarded. Without 


water, the graphite 
could not be sepa- 
rated from the ore. 
We in the auto could see soldiers patrolling along the giant 
pipe and the opposite bank of Ticonderoga Creek; and there 
were guards marching up and down just inside the fence 
where we stopped. No one, not even Mr. Barnes, the mana- 
ger himself, could have approached that precious water-supply 
without being under the surveillance of the troops. 

“Well, the workmen and all the office force, including the 
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telephone switchboard operator, had flocked out to the street 
to see the elephants and camels go by. Now, we know that 
you were standing up on the back seat of the auto. You must 
have turned and seen something that startled you; for with a 
shout you leaped to the fence and from the fence you sprang 
and caught the sill of an open window of the telephone room 
in the second story of the office building. I saw you draw 
yourself up and scramble into that room. In a few seconds 
came an explosion that threw every one flat, and there followed 
a shower of debris. Every pane of glass within half a mile 
was shattered; several workmen and soldiers were injured; 
Mr. Snyder lost a finger and was otherwise cut by flying glass. 
But the explosion was right out in the middle of the grounds, 
so the aqueduct was unharmed.” 

Johnnie’s eyes shone with excitement. “G’wan! g’wan!” he 
commanded, “ dat’s a beaut of a t’riller....What next?” 


HE group about the bed eyed one another with evident 
disappointment. 

“That’s all we know,” said Porter. “ Your entrance upon 
the scene undoubtedly upset calculations and saved the aque- 
duct. We'd like to know what you saw that induced you to 
make such a precipitate, dangerous leap through that window. 
What happened in the office that caused an explosion three 
hundred feet away? There is not a clew to be found near that 
switchboard—nothing but the fragments of the big plate-glass 
window blown in by the concussion. The telephone wires are 
all in working order, even the pair under which the explosion 
took place. The charge was not planted, it was not being 
carried by man or beast, it was not dropped from an airplane 
nor fired from a gun, nor was it catapulted. It was teo big 
to be thrown by hand or lifted by a kite. Our investigations 
so far have eliminated all these possibilities. Your arm was 
badly wrenched and the blow on the head that knocked you 
out was not from flying glass; it was from some blunt object. 
At first we thought you were struck by something blown in by 
the blast; but not even a pebble has been found. You were 
probably struck by a stool in the hands of some person un- 

(Continued on page 62) 


















“@wan! gwan!” he commanded 
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Cautiously striking a match, he bent forward, holding the flame 
close to the face of the man lying before him. 


PART II 


LOWLY, silently, inch by inch the portal widened. Be- 
yond that first slight scraping sound, not the slightest 
creak accompanied the stealthy movement. Stafford, 
flattened against the house wall, simply saw the black 
shadow of the door as it swung outward growing imperceptibly 
wider against the almost equally dark background behind it. 
It was almost as if the thing were happening without human 
agency; and to the boy, already keyed up by the strange hap- 
penings of the night, the suspense was well nigh intolerable. 

He longed to shout, to dash forward, to run away—anything 
which would end the desperate tension. The thudding of his 
heart suffocated him; he felt sure the sound was audible for 
yards. It was only by digging teeth into under lip that he 
was able to keep control of himself. 

Then, all at once, he saw a blurred white patch against the 
shadow of the door—a hand resting on the latch. His own 
fingers gripped the hickory staff with unconscious force; his 
muscles stiffened. A faint rustling beat on his taut nerves 
with a sense of actual physical shock. What was coming? 
Who was coming? Could it possibly be McBride? or was it 
that horrible fat man with the pasty, yellow, hairless face? 

The question reiterated through his brain, and then suddenly 
was answered, Another blurred white patch appeared, larger 
thez the other and higher up—much higher than Micky’s face 
would have appeared. And Stafford, staring with wide, strain- 
ing eyes, seemed to glimpse the vague, shadowy outlines of 
a broad, bulky figure standing almost at his elbow. The head 
was thrust slightly forward, the face moved in a slow circle 
as the man made a stealthy survey of the yard. 

It was too much for the boy. In that instant his self-control 
snapped like a taut rope when the strain becomes too great. 
The stick flashed up and fell, with every ounce of his young 
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strength behind the blow. There was a grunt, a groan. 
He struck again, fiercely, but already the tall figure was 
reeling. In another instant it thudded to the ground, 
and, with a gasp of horror, Stafford came to himself. 

For a second he stood there shaking, the stick.dangling 
from his laxed fingers. Then he drew a long, shudder- 
ing breath, and one hand lifted mechanically to wipe the 
moisture, which was more than rain, from his face. 

“T can’t have killed him,” he muttered in a frightened 
whisper. “It isn’t possible.’ And then: “ But suppose 
I have?” 


N another moment he was on his knees beside the 

motionless body, and then he had a second shock. He 
found one of the limp hands and was fumbling desperate- 
ly for the pulse, when all at once he realized that the 
wrist he held wasn’t in the least fleshy. On the contrary 
it was lean and hard and terminated in a big, muscular 
hand. The person he had struck down was not the fat 
man at all! 

Herb gasped and dropped the hand. Then he reached 
for it again and deliberately forced himself to+find the 
pulse. When he felt it fluttering beneath his fingers he 
gave a long sigh of relief, and slowly his composure 
began to return. 

At least the worst hadn’t happened. He was in a 
tight place, to be sure; the stranger might regain con- 
sciousness at any moment, and it behooved him to act 
quickly. But he could think and act now without the 
handicap of that numbing horror which had come so near 
to undoing him. 

Crouching beside the body, he glanced swiftly over one 
shoulder through the open door. It was dark inside, 
though not so dark as out of doors. He made out dimly 
the shadowy proportions of a wide, empty hall which 
seemed to run straight through the house from front to rear. 
Part way down its length stairs ascended. He could just 
distinguish the upper portion of the banisters, as if a light 
from one of the rooms above was reflected through an open 
door. And, listening intently, he could hear the occasional 
footfall of someone moving about up-stairs, accompanied by 
a curious scraping clink, as of metal striking against metal. 

Evidently the person above had failed to hear the fall, and, 
reassured, Stafford felt in his pocket and drew forth a match 
box. There came with it some lengths of stout cord he made 
a point of keeping in his scout suit, but these fell to the ground 
unheeded. Cautiously striking a match, he cupped his hands 
around it until the wood was well alight. Then he bent for- 
ward, holding the flame close to the face of the man lying 
before him. 

It was a square, powerful face with heavy jaw and chin, and 
a hard set to the wide, close-lipped mouth. Even with the eyes 
closed there was a certain harsh ruthlessness about it which 
made Stafford shiver apprehensively. What would happen 
when he came to his senses, as he was likely to at any moment? 

The match went out, but not before Herb had noticed the 
lengths of cord and realized their possibilities. Hastily picking 
them up, with some difficulty he turned the man over so that 
he lay upon his face. Five minutes later he had tied the fel- 
low’s wrists firmly behind his back and made his ankles fast. 
Then he lit another match to make sure the work was well 
done. Just as this was dying out, something glinted in the 
grass and, with a thrill of joy, Stafford pounced on a service- 
able looking revolver of heavy calibre. 

“Oh, boy!” he muttered jubilantly. 

The mere feel of the weapon was reassuring and instant- 
ly his spirits rose. A brief examination told him that it 
was fully loaded, and at once he set about the execution of 
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a plan which for some minutes had been forming in his 
brain, 


EVOLVER gripped in one hand, he rose, siepped over 

the unconscious man and quietly entered the house. Noise- 
llessly, in those rubber soled shoes which had already served 
lhim well that night, he tip-toed down the hall to the foot of 
the stairs, where he paused to glance around. Even in the 
‘isemi-darkness, the ruinous, uninhabited look of the place was 
unmistakable. There was not a stick of furniture to be seen 
—nothing but odds and ends of rubbish, a few empty packing 
cases, and layer upon layer of dust and cobwebs. Blotches of 
mould and mildew streaked the walls; a damp chill penetrated 
to his very marrow. On either side of the hall doors opened 
into various rooms, but these rooms were dark, and it was 
evidently not on this floor that the activities of the wireless 
men were centered. 

Stafford lost little time in the survey. His teeth were chat- 
tering with the cold and he wanted to be moving. From above 
came the intermittent sound of movement and that same odd 
clink of metallic objects which he had been unable before to 
place. Whoever was up there had evidently not yet taken the 
alarm, and Herb quickly decided that it would be safe to 
venture further. 

He took the stairs slowly, keeping close to the wall to avoid 
awkward creakings. Presently his eyes reached the level of the 
floor above, and he saw that the light came through an open 
door not far from the head of the stairs. Dropping down on 
hands and knees, he crept up the few remaining steps and at 
dast gained the door and peered eagerly through the crack. 

For a moment he stood motionless, his glance sweeping 
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More by sense of feeling than 
of sight, he located the 
bonds which fastened 

his friend’s wrists ‘together, 
and severed them. 
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curiously around the room. It was a large one, the walls 
streaked and spotted with moisture. Here and there rotting 
remnants of paper hung in strips, and the meagre attempts 
at furnishing dotted the floor sparsely, like oases in a desert. 
A bed, a rough table holding a small oil lamp, a couple of 
old chairs and a small, round stove thrust into the old-fashioned 
fireplace, practically comprised these furnishings. 

But against the outer wall was the most interesting feature 
of them all and one which instantly riveted the boy’s attention. 
A wide, rough bench stood there holding a complete wireless 
apparatus. That is, it had been complete at no distant time. 
Just now it was being dismantled as rapidly as the nimble 
fingers of the fat man could accomplish the task. His back 
was toward the door, but wires, screws, switches and various 
other wireless parts lay about in confusion, while the twitching 
elbows projecting from the rear of that grotesque, shapeless 
figure told something of the feverish haste with which the 
demolition was being carried on. 

The sight thrilled Stafford and absorbed him for a moment. 
It looked decidedly as if the plotters had been alarmed and 
were making ready for a hurried flight. And the cause of 
that alarm was not difficult to locate. As Herb’s glance shifted 
again across the room, he started and narrowly escaped betray- 
ing himself by a surprised gasp. 

For on the tumbled bed, bound, gagged, motionless save for 
the ceaseless, shifting movement of his eyes, just showing above 
the folds of dirty fabric that had been thrust between his teeth, 
lay—Bill McBride. 


TAFFORD’S eyes narrowed and an angry color flamed into 
his face. He was not particularly surprised. Indeed, the 
possibility of Micky’s being confined in some such fashion had 
been his dominating motive in entering the house. But the 
actual sight of his friend trussed up and helpless made him 
for the moment furious, and his first impulse was to act 


instantly. 
Fortunately he was governed by more prudent second 
thoughts. A glance at the wireless table showed him the fat 


man, still oblivious to his presence, working feverishly. Satis- 
fied, Herb stepped back into the shadows and loosened the 
scout knife from his belt. Opening the larger blade, he 
held this in one hand, and, with the revolver in the other, 
he hesitated for an instant, drawing a long 
breath. The next moment he was standing 
boldly in the doorway. 

“Hands up!” he ordered curtly. 

A screw driver crashed down, and with 
amazing agility the fat man whirled around. 
For a second he stood motionless glaring at 
the boy, surprise and a venomous sort of fury 
distorting his heavy, pallid, outthrust face. 

“Put your hands up, I said,” 
repeated Stafford sharply, em- 
phasizing the command with a 
movement of his weapon. “At 
once!” 

His nerves were tingling with 

excitement, but by a great ef- 
fort he kept his voice steady. 
Slowly, reluctantly, the pudgy 
; hands were 
ee lifted. Sur- 
a prise had 
given way 
wholly to rage 
now, and the 
expression of 
baffled, malig- 
nant fury in 
that sagging, 
hairless face 
brought a 
chill sensation 
to Stafford’s 
spine. It was 
the look of 
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one who would willingly tear him limb from limb, and who 
would give his soul for the opportunity. Herb crushed back 
his nervous qualms with difficulty. 

“ Now, step over there beside the stove,” he went on briefly. 

Not once did his eyes waver from the fat man’s until the 
latter had crossed to the further side of the room beside the 
fireplace. Even then Stafford did not turn around, but with 
the revolver still leveled, he moved sidewise toward the bed 
which stood out from the wall. Circling the foot, he halted. 
Even now he allowed himself only the merest downward flash 
of the eyes, a glance, however, which caught McBride’s eager, 
whimsically imploring gaze, and caused his own set lips to relax 
a trifle. 

“Turn over, Bill,” he said briefly. 

The bed creaked violently as McBride obeyed. Then Stafford 
stooped slightly and more by sense -of feeling than of sight, he 
located the bonds which fastened his friend’s wrists together, 
and severed them. 

An instant later the knife was snatched from his fingers and 
Micky, bouncing up in bed, freed his feet and tore the gag from 
his mouth. 

“Peugh!” he spat, flinging it viciously from him. “Oil! 
. «+ The darn thing reeks with it.” He flung out both arms 
and rolled rather stiffly off the bed. “Gee, Herb!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’m some glad you showed up; they had me guessing 
for fair. How about the other one? Did you og 

“He’s all right,” interrupted Stafford, keeping his eyes on 
the fat man. “Any more guns around?” 

“This fellow had an automatic. Maybe it’s on the table.” 

“Take a look, will you?” ; 





BRIEF search discovered the weapon under some stuff at 

one end of the table and Micky pounced on it delightedly. 
Stafford then curtly requested his captive to spread himself 
out on the bed. For a moment or two it looked as though the 
fat man meant to rebel, but he evidently thought better of it 
and was at length secured by the same ropes which had bound 
McBride. 

“Now you'll see what it’s like,’ commented the latter with 
satisfaction. “I only wish you’d stick that dirty rag in his 
mouth, Herb, so’s he’d get the full benefit of it.” 

“Tt would only be a waste of time,” returned Stafford. “TI 
expect pretty soon > He broke off as his glance met an 
intent, curious stare from the evil, heavy lidded eyes of the man 
on the bed. “Come on over here,” he went on, briefly, moving 
across to the wireless table. “ Now let’s hear how you got into 
this mess.” 

Mickey flushed a trifle. “ Because I was a nut, I guess,” he 
shrugged. “ All the same he showed up so suddenly and jumped 
at me so quick, I honestly didn’t have a chance to do a thing— 
even to let out a yell.” 

“The tall chap with the black hair, you 
mean?” asked Stafford in a low tone. 

“Sure. I was standing there beside the door 
trying to see if I could follow you by the 
rustling you made,” explained McBride. “ All 
at onze there was a flash in my eyes and the 
next second somebody grabbed me by the throat 
and half choked me. I squirmed like the deuce 
and kicked him in the shins a couple of times; ; 
then he must have gripped me tighter, for I sort ~ “# 
of went woozy, and when I came to I was lying 
on that beastly bed with my hands and feet 
tied.” 

“They didn’t gag you first off, then? 

“Not right away. They wanted to find out 
what I was doing there, you see. The tall guy 
didn’t talk much; just stood alongside with 
that gun of his. It was Fatty who asked the 
questions—about a thousand of ’em I should say. He wanted 
to know who I was, and where I came from and what I was 





” 


doing there and a whole lot more. He was ’specially keen to , 


know where the other fellows were, and I told him ”—Micky’s 
eyes twinkled and his mouth expanded in a grin of satisfaction 
—“TI told him we’d seen the wires and suspected a wireless, and 
the others had gone back to town to get the police. 

“Say! It was worth a whole lot to see the way they took 
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it.” He laughed softly at the recollection, ‘They were scared 
green—at least Fatty was. The other guy was madder than 
a hornet, and worried some, too. I stuck to the yarn—of 
course it wasn’t true, Herb, but you’ve got to stretch things 
sometimes with skunks like that, haven’t you? And after all 
it was only what we would have done in a little while. I must 
have made a pretty good story out of it, for after a bit they 
stuck that rotten rag in my mouth and then went off in the 
corner and gassed a lot. Finally Fatty began to take down the 
wireless, and the big guy pussy-footed out of the room and 
down stairs.” 

“ Did you hear anything a little while after he’d gone?” asked 
Stafford interestedly. 

“TI thought I did, but I wasn’t sure. I was worried stiff, 
"cause it seemed as if he might sneak out and catch you when 
you came down from the tree. So I listened as well as I could 
and after a while I heard what sounded like a sort of thump. 
But I couldn’t be sure, for just then Fatty dropped a coil on 
the floor and it made the deuce of a racket. Was there a 
thump?” 

“There was. I was standing just outside the door when your 
friend opened it, and I beaned him with your stick.” Briefly 
Stafford narrated his succeeding movements, and then returned 
to a consideration of the presence of the second man. “ How 
did he come at you, Bill?” he asked. “Was it from the 
house? ” 

“No, he couldn't have. I was standing right beside the door, 
and it never opened, I’m sure. He must have come around 
the corner of the building.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Stafford abruptly. “The motor car!” 


UDDENLY a feeling of uneasi- 

ness and alarm came over him. 
If the stranger had ar- 
rived in the motor car 
which Benkard and 
Marshall had heard, he 
(Continued on 

page 43) 
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Slowly, reluctantly, the pudgy | hands were lifted. 
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Daniel Carter Beard. 


Wee: 


HE idea 


Roosevelt of hev- 
Memorial ..  canntc 
Weses ing scouts 


plant sturdy 

trees or groves of trees 
all over the country in 
honor of Theodore 
Roosevelt, has been 
eagerly accepted by 
scouts and scoutleaders. 
Many troops have their 
plans all made for this 
tree planting. How 
about your troop? Has 
your scoutmaster talked 
the matter over with 
local forestry experts 
and the town fathers in 
order to learn just what 
trees it will be best to 
plant and where the most 
satisfactory location for 
them will be? If not, 
get him to do so, at once. 
The occasion of the 
tree planting ought to 
be dignified and impres- 
sive, something for you 
and your town to re- 
member and be proud of. 
Think what it means for 
your troop to be sponsors 











must be fed out of our 


store. Let us not fail 
in this important duty. 


from Sir I s 

Rohest nas just 
Baden been receiv- 
Powell ed from 


Lieut. Sir 
Robert S. S. Baden- 
Powell, which, while too 
late through this issue 
of Boy’s Lire to reach 
our readers before An- 
niversary Day, is re- 
produced herewith be- 
cause we believe that 
every scout official will 
be pleased with the 
cordial fellowship 
shown. 
Hats off to Sir Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell! 
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James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 





Patace Roap, 
Lonpon, S. W. 1. 
January 17,1919. 








and guardians of Roosevelt trees, which will serve to keep 
constantly in your minds and those of other people the things 
which Roosevelt stood for! All over the country, east and 
west, north and south, let every troop have its Roosevelt 
trees and let every boy of every troop try to put into his 
daily life the qualities which made our Chief Scout Citizen 
one of the greatest of our great Americans. 

I will go further and suggest that every Boy Scout and 
indeed every American boy who aspires to be a manly man, 
arrange individually to plant a memorial Roosevelt tree, re- 
gardless of what the troops of Boy Scouts do in a more 


formal manner. What a splendid thing 
it would be if in every front or back yard 
of every American home there was a 
sturdy tree planted by an American boy 
and cared for by the same American boy 
as he developed into manhood. It would 
help to keep alive in the mind and heart 
of that boy those qualities of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s personal character which 
have won the admiration of the men of 
America, and made him the hero of all 
boys. 

It is impossible to give any detailed 
advice as to the best kind of trees to 
plant or the best time to plant them, on 
this page which goes to the boys in the 
North, South, East and West. Those 
who intend to plant trees should, how- 
ever, make sure that they seek advice 
through scout leaders or school teachers 
on these vital points. 


Geodens Y this time, if you 
Under Way live in a southern 

state, your gardens 
ought to be well under way, and wher- 
ever you live, north or south, your gar- 
den plans ought to be thoroughly worked 
out. Uncle Sam needs your effort at 
food production and conservation more 
than ever this year, when half the world 
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My dear West, 

I am delighted that the Anniversary Week of the Boy Scouts 
of America will thus mark a great occasion—the celebration 
of the end of the fighting and the dawn of a new era of peace 
in the coming year. 

For the Scouts it winds up a period of fine national war- 
work on which they and their successors will always be able 
to look back with pride, and at the same time, with these results 
accomplished, it opens up the prospect of great possibilities 
that lie before the Movement in the future in the direction of 
the practical development of citizenship through Scouting. 











Major David T. Abercrombie with 
missioner Beard, 


Com- 


It should be the fixed determination of 
every scout officer not to die till we have 
got a million boys in scout training in 
the United States. 

It is a happy and inspiring idea to 
observe Lincoln’s anniversary as_ the 
anniversary day for the Boy Scouts and 
to make the occasion cover a week. What 
a pity not to extend it to a fortnight 
and so to link up with Washington’s 
birthday—22nd February. (I may say 
that I have a personal interest in this 
as I had the good sense to get born on 
Washington’s anniversary myself!) 

With most sincere good wishes for the 
success of the Anniversary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Robert Baden-Powell. 


N spite of the fact that 

it has been announced 
both in Boys’ Lire and in 
Scoutrnc that the government ban 
has not yet been lifted from amateur ra- 
dio operations, inquiries constantly reach 
Headquarters as to whether scouts may 
set up their outfits again. The answer 
is still—not yet. Have patience. Study 
wireless. Read up on wireless. Talk to 
radio operators, but don’t set up your 
own outfit until Uncle Sam says you may. 
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MANUAL of Customs and 
we Drills is in preparation at 
Headquarters which ought to in- 
terest all of you boys. It will 
contain material on various drills, inspections, 
forms and customs of salute and other subjects 
which every “smart” troop will want to be up on. 


New Manual 
of Customs 
and Drills 


OW are your camping plans 
progressing? Scouting 
grows best outdoors and every 
good scout will want to get in all the camping that 
opportunity permits. A spring vacation week end 
camp might be a good thing, just as a foretaste, to 
whet your appetite for the big thing next summer. 
Then there is Seascouting. Are there any sea 
scouts in your town? Seascouting is going full 


Camping and 
Seascouting 





Dorchester, Mass.; Theodore S. Rowe, Brewer, 
Mo.; Kenneth Thomas, Dover, Ohio; Montroy 
Thorpe, Akron, Iowa; Hillman C. Traham, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Hugo P. Wangelin, Belleville, Ill; 
Louis Webb, Covington, Ky.; John Yull, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Letters of Commendation—The following scouts 
received letters of commendation from the Na- 
tional Court of Honor: Charles Anchell, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; George G. Davies, Easton, Md.; W. J. Paul 
Dye, Sisterville, W. Va.; Robert Evans, Kane, 
Pa.; Louie Frarik, Jacksboro, Texas; John Talb 
Fisher, Richmond, Va.; Paul Garee, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Garold Howe, Jackson, Mich.; Fred Lech, 
Aurora, Ill.; John Mock, Pasadena, Cal.; John F. 
Rodney, Manchester, N. Y.; Fred Van Dyk, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Ben Vaughan, Greenville, Texas; 


sail, in fine trim in a whole lot of places. We are Dr. William T, Hornaday. Aythur Watt, London, Tenn.; Walter J. Wood, 


likely to hear of a big Seascouting boom in New 

England for a thirty-foot motor boat, the Curlew, and the 
Goodman, a twenty-foot launch, have just been presented to 
Seascouts for use on the Connecticut River, in the project 
known as the River Barge School for Seascouts. It is expected 
that at least one hundred boys will avail themselves of the 
cruising and shore camping program offered. They will occa- 
sionally camp over night in the boats at anchor and at other 
times will form landing parties and camp along shore. In no 
case will they stay in one place more than one night. Only 
scouts of schooner grade can avail themselves of the Curlew 
and her appendages. 


List or Honor Mepat WINNERS 
Approved by National Court of Honor 

Gold Medals—Robert Eicher,* Jeannette, Pa.; Edward 
Goodnow,* Springfield, Mass.; Russell Grimes,* Broken Bow, 
Neb.; George Gordon Seyfried,* S. Orange, N. J. 

Nore—The boys whose names are starred gave their lives in 
the heroic effort to save other life. The gold medal in these 
cases was sent to the next of kin of the dead scout. 

Silver Medals—P. H. Faucette, Memphis, Tenn.; C. N. Fil- 
kins, Rochester, Pa.; Le Roy Gillette, Washington, D. C.; 
Ralph P. Glidewell, Miller, Mo.; Charles G. Hemmer, Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; Leroy Hoyt, Denver, Col.; W. E. Jones, Wellsville, 
Ohio; Thomas H. Morgan, Kittaning, Pa.; Leigh M. Nisbet, 
Xenia, Ohio; Charles S. Phillips, Utica, N. Y.; Albert 
Streicher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bronze Medals — Frederick Cooney, 
Baltic, Conn.; Osmon W. Corson, Cape 
May Court House, N. J.; Wrenn Webb 
Coulter, Fulton, Ky.; Ted E. Dunning, 
Kearney, Neb.; Kinnie D. Dutcher, 
Phoenix, N. Y.; Ronald Gray, Quincy, 
Ill.; Philip H. Andford, Vineland, N. J.; 
Chester Hoster, Birmingham, Ala.; Peter 
R. Kohl, Buffalo, N.Y.; Oswald La Salle,: 
E. Providence, R. I.; Andrew Lee, Shel- 
byville, Ind.; Goodwin Maefield, Fair- 
mount, Ill.; C. Norman Maier, Bridge- 
ton, N. J.3 
Waonda Mce- 
Connell, Al- 
bany, Ala.; 
John W. Mil- 
ler, Greeley, 
Colo.; Alan 
Morris, Kear- 
ney, Neb.3; 
Clarence C. 
Mohr, Berea, 
Ohio; Albert 
Munday, Ok- 
lahoma City, 
Okla.; Robert 
EK. Ramey, 
Cincinnati, 











Amity, Ore. 


N January 24th, 1919, the Executive 
Committee of the National Court of 
Honor held a reorganization meeting. 

In addition to the Executive Committee there is one expert 
counsellor for each merit badge subject who will advise with 
the Executive Committee on all cases affecting the subject in 
which they are interested. This is the greatest body of experts 
in Scouting subjects ever gotten together and I shall try to tell 
you briefly concerning them in a future edition of Boys’ Lire. 
” In cases where scouts have suffered death in attempting to 
rescue someone from a perilous position, an application for 
an honor medal will be entertained by the National Court of 
Honor and a medal awarded to the parent, guardian or nearest 
relative, the medal to be commensurate with the deed. Four 
medals were awarded in cases of this kind. 

The committee concurred with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements re- 
garding a proposed “ Hiking” merit badge. The requirements 
for this badge are under consideration at the present time. 

The Executive Committee of the National Court of Honor 
consists of Daniel Carter Beard, Chairman; Belmore Brown, 
Frederick K. Vreeland, Dr. George J. Fisher, Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, David T. Abercrombie, Dr. William T. Hornaday, 
and James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, Secretary. 

You will be interested to know something of the personnel of 
the Executive Committee of this Court of Honor, which will 
have to do with the granting of honor 
medals and the consideration of ques- 
tions affecting your work when it has to 
do with the saving of life. 


National Cour t 
of Honor 


. R. DANIEL 
poniet Carter CARTER 


BEARD, Chairman of 
the National Court of Honor, is an 
author, naturalist, sportsman and art- 
ist. He is Honorary Vice-President 
of the National Council, National Scout 
C om missioner 
and Associate 
Editor of Boys’ 
Lire. Mr. Beard 
is a former 
member of the 
Board of Edu- 
cation of New 
York City, past 
President of the 
Campfire Club 
of America, 
former Vice- 
President of the 
Art Students’ 
League, and 
succeeded 











Ohio; Charles 
Allan Reid, Dr. C. Ward Crampton 
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(Continued on 
Dr. George J. Fisher page 38) 
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A safe bullet catcher for indoor use 
In standard use among the W. J. R. C. boys 


NE of the safest bullet 
catchers to use in 
shooting is likewise 

the easiest to make, as proved 
by the number in use among 
Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps boys. 





Shar pshooter 
Medal 


It’s just this, a 
packing box banked up on 
the inside with sand. 


This sand is what will stop 
your bullets. It should be very 
fine—no large stones. Fill the 
box as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Bank it up to the top at 
the back and let it take its 
natural angle of rest, thatis, the 
slope at which it stops sliding. 


Now this makes the best 
possible backstop for indoor or outdoor 
use. Sand stops a bullet as nothing else 
will. Bags of sand are used on the para- 
pets of trenches to stop the high velocity 
bullets of the regular army rifle. 





tt slide. 


To take care of the occasional wide 
shots of a beginner, there should be a 





larger backstop behind and around the 
main bullet catcher. This can be made of 
a large sheet of boiler plate — 1% inch 
thick and about 4 feet by 4 feet. This 
must be covered over with boarding at 
least % inch thick to keep the bullets 
from rebounding. 


With such an outfit as this, 
you can shoot with perfect 
safety in any open field 
whether you live in the city 
or country. You can enjoy 
in good or bad weather the 
finest sport of rifle shooting 
which every boy longs for and 
never outgrows. 


Start a W. J. R. C. *‘ Unit ”’ 


The job of finding a place to 

shoot, rigging up a range and 

getting your rifles is always easier and 

cheaper when you have a bunch of your 

chums in on it. There’s more fun, too, in 

the actual shooting when there are other 
fellows to compete with. 

So why not get together with half a 

dozen of your chums, join the Winchester 


If the box were filled right up tn front, 
the sand would trickle out of every hole 
made by the bullets. The sand must be 
rebanked frequently as the bullets make 
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The boy shooting in this picture is just a be- 
ginner; his form is alittle awkward and cramped. 
By using his left knee to support his left elbow 


\e 


WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A 
low-priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 





Junior Rifle Corps and organize a regular Unit 
or Club which will be officially recognized at 
National Headquarters. Any boy who gets a 
Unit started gets a Special Service Pin. 

The W. J. R. C. will help you 
from start to finish in rigging up 
your range and in putting it on a 
paying basis. 

You will be shown how you can 
give entertainments to raise money 
to buy extra rifles, ammunition, 
better range equipments, etc. 

The W. J. R. C. gives you all the 
instruction necessary to become a 
real expert in the use of arifle. It warner s.r. 
provides for officers, supervisors,  Q¢dino, Almeda, 


i “ Cal., winner of 
instructors to make your shooting Winchester 


Marksman Medal 
safe. 

It costs you nothing to join the W. J. R. C. 
There are no dues and no military obligations 
whatsoever. The W. J. R. C. was organized solely 
to encourage better marksmanship and better 
sportsmanship among boys and girls of America. 
It is intended to develop the qualities of fair-play 
and manliness which are essential to success in 
after life. Any boy or girl not over 18 who is in 
good standing in his or her community is eligible. 










by members of W.J.R.C. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


WINCHESTER MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber 
rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammuni- 
tion. The most popular .22 caliber repeater used extensively 


his aim would be steadier. 


Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the en- 
tire United States. There is hardly a town now 
that has not at least a small “Unit” of the big 
National Organization, where boys are learning 
to become expert riflemen and are competing 
among themselves for the famous Winchester 
Marksman and Sharpshooter Medals. You, too, 
can earn these trophies of marksmanship if you 
join the W. J. R. C. and start shooting now. 


Get the official plan and handbook 


Write today for Winchester Rifle Corps “Plan 
for Organizing a W. J. R. C. Unit,” and for the 
official handbook—‘‘Rules of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps” and “How to Handle a Rifle 
Safely.” This booklet tells you all about the 
W.J.R. C. and describes in detail the fine points 
of shooting—alignment of sights, the three cor- 
rect positions, rules for gun safety, the care of 
rifles, and the proper rifles for you to use. 

Every reader of Boys’ Life—send your full 
name and address to 


National Headquarters 


_ WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Division 310 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


Nat’l Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A., Division 310 





Gentlemen: 


the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send 
me a membership button and certificate of 
membership. Also tell me how to organize a 


Local Unit of the W. J. R.C. 
Very truly yours, 
WEES hccckus bis bane se suols debbie sone Seow 


Street Address 


| Please register my name as a member of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Troop Carpenter Shop 


LONG - 
time ago, — SC. 
before the Oe! pe 


reader or 
the writer was 
born, there was a 
fellow in_ either 
Rhode Island or 
Massachusetts by 
the name of Law- 
rence, popular- 
ly called Larence 
(with a flat “a”), 
known to tradi- 
tion as “Lazy 





EVERY THING! 
IN ITS PLACE 


























° other junk which 
may accumulate. 
Keep them sorted, 
nails and screws 
according to size, 
in boxes fastened 
to the wall. 

Bear in mind 
that any piece of 
metal, or of wood 
either, for that 
matter, may be 
useful to you at 
some time, but that 
it can be of no use 




















Larence.” When 
the writer was 
young his grand- 














mother often told ( rr’ nes 
him, when he was Wr 
attempting to side- be © 3 
step his chores, ——— 





that Lazy Larence 
had hold of him. 
Lazy Larence is 
always at our el- 
bow—every man, 
woman and child 
is some time or 
other under the spell of Lazy Larence. 
When you borrow another fellow’s ax, 
use it carelessly and fail to return it 
promptly, you are acting under the suggestion of 
Lazy Larence. 

If you are going to start a troop carpenter shop, 
first buy a broom and sweep Lazy Larence out of 
the shop along with the dust and cobwebs; bolt him 
out and keep him out, for if you allow him to enter 
he will take up his abode there and no one 
will know where the chisel is, and no one will 
know “ what’s went with the saw”; the hatchet 
and the hammer will be conspicuous by their 
absence; the ax will be rusting where it was 
last used behind the wood pile or beside the 
trail. 

If your troop carpenter shop, or your troop 
workshop, owns but three tools, hold them against the wall 
and mark their outline, then at the place marked tack on some 
strips in which the tool handles may fit, Fig. 9, and see to it 
that, when the tools are not actually in use, they are reposing 
in the places thus provided for them. 

When tacks are to be pulled Lazy Larence suggests that you 
use the chisel; when a board is to be sawed Lazy Larence 
ignores the fact that there are old nails in the board which 
rip the teeth out of the saw; when a stone is to be broken 
Lazy Larence will use your best hammer; he will use your 
office shears with which to cut tin or wire. 





HESE examples are not imaginary. I have more than once 
seen a half moon taken out of the edge of a chisel in an at- 
tempt to pull tacks with it. I have 
seen ax blades all nicked up or the 
teeth knocked out of a saw because 
they were used to cut nails. 
Remember that the chisel is 








By Dan Beard 












made to be used in cutting wood, 
not metal; remember the use in- 
tended for all your tools, and in- 
sist that they be used for such 
purposes only. 

Make a practice of saving 
every screw, bolt, nail, spike, 
piece of sheet iron, rivet, and all 
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if you do not know 
where to find it; 
therefore, have a 
place for all odds 
and ends (Fig. 13). 

Tools are valued 
by almost every- 
one, or, if not real- 
ly valued, are at 
least sought at 
times by everyone. 
A good workman 
does not loan his 
tools, not because 
he is selfish, but because if he loans his tools 
he is morally certain that he might as well 
give them away since a borrower seldom, if 
ever, respects the tools he has borrowed, but ill- 
uses them and is exceedingly indignant if the 
owner protests. 

But some people will borrow your tools without 
asking permission—they will borrow them in a 
Huck Finn sense of the word without any inten- 
tion of returning them. Locks and bars are 
not as good a safeguard against this sort of a 
person as is secrecy; therefore make a place 
upon your wall where all your tools may be 
hung, Fig. 11, then have a door which closes 
over it camouflaged to look like part of the 
wall (Fig. 12). Your tools are then safe if the 
door of the tool-chest is closed when you leave 























the premises. 


N a troop workshop you should have regular officers: The 

Master Workman, Master Carpenter or Mechanic, as you 
may choose, should be in command and be responsible for 
the shop. The next officer may be a Journeyman and there 
may be sub-officers known as apprentices, these officers cor- 
responding to the Captain, Lieutenant and Sergeant of mili- 
tary grade. 

Arranged this way a shop can be made an efficient adjunct 
to your troop. The Master Workman is responsible for all 
the tools and for the other officers. The Journeyman is re- 
sponsible for the tools to the master and for the apprentices, 
who are responsible to the Journeyman for the tools; and 
the bunch is responsible to the 
troop. 

In collecting tools, remember 
that a good cross-cut saw, a 
brace and bit, a chisel or two, 
a good hammer, a hatchet, and 
a screw driver will make the 
rudiments of an outfit and, even if 
no other tools are added, much 
may be done with these. 

Do not spend your money for 
tools just because they are tools; 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ce A BEAVER with rotten teeth would be a sorry creature. 


Its life depends upon its teeth— and so does yours.” 


Rta Ve — 0 


D* BEARD, wise as he is, never said anything more important and more true than that 


| 


VA 


— your life depends on your teeth. 

Take good care of your teeth. Fight the enemy germs that lurk in your mouth 
and the chances are you'll never know what a tooth-ache means. 

S. S. White Tooth Paste is the best ally you can have. Enlist its service to fight for you. 

It will keep your teeth fine and clean—so clean that the germs which cause decay are 
less likely to attack them. 

S. S. White’s was first made when Lincoln was President, because dentists asked us to 
prepare a dentifrice that they could safely recommend. And they have recommended it for over 
half a century. You'll like its delicious flavor—real English mint. Get a tube today. Tell 
the family to try it. 


Have you read our booklet, ‘‘Good Teeth—How They Grow, 
and How to Keep Them’’? Shall we send you a copy ? 


The S.S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. **Standard Since 1844’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


il 
| 
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For Skating and Qutdoor Sports 


Everybody is we: aring puttees nowadays for 


comfortable and 
just the thing for 


outdoor sports. hey are 
smart looking. They are 
hunting, coasting, tobogganing, climbing, rid- 
ing, golf, bicycling and walking. Great for 
Boy Scouts and students at military schools, 


FOXS 
“PEP” PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 


Buy FOX’S Spiral Puttees for wear and looks. They havea 
world wide reputation. They will not fray or ravel at the 
edges like ordinary puttees. They are more comfortable and 
durable than leather or canvas. "They fit the leg closely in 
neat, flat spirals. They are quality through and through. If 
your dealer hasn't them write us. 


MANLEY & JOHNSON 
Dept. H, 266 W. Broadway, New York City 














Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
TRY 3 IN ONE FREE 


Attention!” We want every Boy 
Scout and every other boy in America to 
give 3-in-One a good hard test, abso- 
lutely free. 

Write today for a generous free sam- 
ple and the valuable free 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary. 3-in-One has been for over 23 





























years the leading bicycle oil. It makes 
all bearings run much easier and pre- 
vents wear—cuts out all dirt and never 





gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 

8-in-One is also the best gun oil. It 
oils exactly right trigger, hammer, break 
joint—cleans and polishes barrels, in- 
side and out; polishes the stock like 
new, too. 

Always use 3-in-One on your ice and 
roller skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, 
golf clubs, cameras and every tool you 
own. A few drops do the work. 3-in- 
One will ‘keep your catcher’s_ gloves 
soft and lasting, also pre- 
vents rust on your catch- 
er’s mask. 

Sold at all 
East of the 





stores. 
Rocky Moun- 
tain States, 15c., 25c. and 
50c. in bottles; also in 25c. 
Handy Oil Cans. 

Write for the free sam- 
ple today. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


165 ELG. Broadway 
New York 


good 










SASS INS-RINGS 


OMECT FROM — To you 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
‘LATEST -UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 





For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 


46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 
New Patriotic ‘Plays and ake, 
tainments, Dial a _ 

instre! 


- LAY 7 — io Fogooge “fabtewes, = 


Drills, 5 T of or 
LS. SOE sect eee CHICAGO; ILL 
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(Continued from page 34) 








buy each one as 
you need it and 
learn the use of 
it. A very useful, 


old-fashioned tool is 
the draw-knife; it is 
good in making 
hockey-sticks, bows, 
in trimming off 
poles of any kind, 
and may be used on 








boys that makes 
them so amusing in 
plays, and _ stories; 


but it is a peculiar- 
ity which should be 
overcome by proper 
training and a corol- 
lary to the scout 
law should read, 
“Therefore I will 
be methodical and 
orderly in my work,” 











the edge of a board 
when you have no 
planes handy. 

When I was a boy 
my outfit consisted 
of an auger, a gouge, 
that is, a chisel with 
a half round blade 
sometimes called a curved chisel, and a 
sharp hatchet. A brace and bit was be- 
yond my wildest dreams. Small holes I 
bored with pieces of iron, which I heated 
in the fire, or with an old gimlet. 

A screw-driver is a very necessary im- 
plement in any shop and a good sharp 


‘pocket knife of generous proportions in 


the hands of a skillful whittler is a tool- 
chest in itself. 

FEW days ago I visited the great 

warship Pennsylvania and, like the 
proverbial man of war, “it was as neat 
as a pin from stem to stern, from the top- 
mast to the hull, thirty-five feet below the 
water line”; in the carpenter shop there 
was not a shaving on the floor. 

In all Scout workshops the shavings 
should be swept up and put into a basket 
and the sawdust 
into a box. This 
should be done not 
only to keep the 
shop clean but be- 
cause Scouting 


was inaugurated 
AS A_ TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
An untrained boy, 





N seven consecu- 

tive years with 
boys in training 
camps and in many, 
many years’ work 
with boys on_ the 
playground, in athletics and boating, I have 
known them to lose every article of cloth- 
ing they own, not at one time but on differ- 
ent occasions, 

There is no use of my reciting all these 
facts to you because all of you who are 
boys yourselves or who have had any ex- 
perience with boys know it is true, but I 
call them to your attention in order to 
emphasize the importance of making the 
shop a place of law and order. 

Everything that we do is habit; if we 
acquire the habit of being honest, virtuous 
and energetic, we do not have to tell our- 
selves to be honest, virtuous or energetic, 
it is no effort on our part to be honest, 
virtuous or energetic, for it is our habit. 
If we acquire the habit of replacing a 
tool in exactly the place we found it, it 
will be no effort on our part when we fin- 
ish using a tool to 
replace it. 

But our Scout- 
masters must train 
themselves to be 
orderly _ before 
they can train the 
boys. | Remember 
that a Scout’s 
workshop _ should 
be like a workshop 








and a monkey are on a U. S. man-of- 
very much alike in war. Make that 
their habits. Give your ideal. Let 
a monkey some ob- the Scoutmaster 
ject in which he is give the boys hon- 
interested and as or points for 
long as his interest punctuality, meth- 
lasts he will hold od and care, and 
the object in his reward the _ boy 
hands; the moment who gains the most 
his interest’ wanes honor points by 
he will loosen his some means which 
grasp and allow will make him 
the object to fall work for the hon- 
just where he hap- ors. Above all, 
pens to be at the waste nothing in 
moment. An un- your workshop; 
trained boy will do teach the _ boys 


exactly the same 
thing, and so will 
an untrained man, 
for that matter. 

It is this peculi- 
arity about serv- 
ants and hired 
help which is so 
aggravating to an 


orderly person; it 
is this peculiarity 
about untrained 





when they knock 
the boxes to pieces 





to save the nails 
and the wood. By 
saving nails, bits 


of wood, string 
and similar objects 
you will be laying 


by a store of 
things that will 
come in_ handy 


some day. 
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Delivered to You Free 








This handsome completely RANGER “Motorbike” 
in model or your own choice from STYLES, colors and sizes in 
: % - er the famous “RANGER” line of toad 81 pictured in natural colors 








a j in the big new 1919 Ranger Catalog. There are many other models 
also—in fact, the most complete line of bicycles in e world, allat 
Factory Prices that will save you big money. ‘ There isa 

MEAD bicycle to suit the taste of every rider-—Flectric lighted 

“Motorbike” models, “Roadsters,” “Racers,” “Juniors” for small boys 

an and Ratios Cees Tn a & prices made possible only by our 
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miniature, aa nae Horn, Motorbike 5 
Stand a: 












lo are, Frame is ane 

with long rubber grips, (steel Fe-infore ed) bi A é Owner very Pope 
(patented) Saddie, regular Motorbike style; festhe eta ular Ranger mod: 
grrcigh ¥ ¢ Mud Gi Guards 2nd | Red \ d Velvet Pein oneof the famenen Pe 


Tires. kh! 
We want to greatly increasé 
0: | Rid r Age nts W. rae Ma gr nts 
$5000 i er n ant in all Peo bile of the qountey, 
Elect from ve be i ace ws . d ~ yA nm ood Roney by taking order orders ane ee 
enjoy 1 

We have placed ¢ a special deposit of friends and 2 aabieets allel whem we will sive the 80 Day Free'Trial on the bicycle selected, 
$5000 in trust, in the Great First | A limited numberof Second Hand Bicycles taken in trade for new RANGERS by 

National Bank of Chicago, toguarantee | our Chicago Retail Stores are being closed out at $3.00 to $10.00 each. 
Our big catalog also shows a complete 


to you the faithful performance of this 
pon et “4 hirty Days’ Free Trial selling Juvei n 7 ile Bi cycles i line of Lym pe dy mall boy and girl, in 
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“Ranger” bicycle catalog 


» 
for the new 1919 catalog with prices so low 1 they will astonish you, also 
Write Today articulars of our penne Bre offer to send, all charges prepaid, the nish, yoH, als 
you select, for Thirty Days Freo Trial, You cannot afford to buy a new bicycle, tires or sundries without first learning 
what we can offer you and seeing all the new 1919 bicycle novelties shown in the bignew RANGER Catalog. Write now. 


ha EA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.w.17 CHICAGO 
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Strong and Sturdy 


eer MORROW is strong and sturdy, 

and will stand the hardest service. It 
is built to meet the severest of strains. 
Hubs are turned from bars of solid steel. 
All other working parts are unusually 
substantial. 


Even Braking Power 

The “drum” of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends, forced by four 
wedges. Thus the braking power is distrib- 
uted evenly and equally over the entire 
inner surface ef the hub, eliminating twists 
and sideswing. No other brake has the 
braking power so evenly distributed. 


Larger Braking Surface 
The braking “drum” inside the MORROW 
has a braking surface of 6 3-10 squareinches 
—much larger than in other brakes. Thus 
the MORROW has greater braking power. 


Bronze Brake Shoes 
Two metals of equal hardness will not grip 
properly in braking. For this reason the 
“ drum” in the MORROW has bronze brake 
shoes. Bronze, being softer than the hard 
steel inner surface of the hub, “takes hold” 
smoothly but firmly and surely. 


Coasts Without Friction 


The MORROW has more ball bearings than 
other brakes, so coasts more easily. 


Inspections and Tests 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake are your guarantee of perfect service. 


Positive Forward Drive 
The minute you press forward on the pedals 
you move forward with aMORROW. It re- 
sponds instantly to your every wish. 





The Wedges Do the Work 














WEDGES IN NEUT! 
BETWEEN "IN"ANO"OUT 








Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable Morrow Coaster Brake on Your Next Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY | 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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Official News 


(Continued from page 29) 


See 








Charles Dana Gibson as President of 
the Society of Illustrators. Mr. Beard 
was awarded a gold medal by the Camp- 
fire Club of America for eminent service, 
The three other winners of this medal are 
late President Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot 
and Dr. William T. Hornaday. 

A few newspaper comments concerning 
the Chairman of the National Court of 
Honor are quoted: “ The gray haired man 
with the heart of a boy.” “A God among 
woodsmen.” “No man identified with boys’ 
work is more widely known by parents 
and more loved by the boys of America.” 


R. BROWNE is an 
author, artist, nat- 
uralist and explorer; a 
big game hunter and is the man who first 
ascended Mount McKinley; now serving as 
captain in the U. S. Army. 


Belmore 
Browne 


Major David T. AJOR ABER- 
Abercrombie CROMBIE is a 

surveyor, camper and 
hunter. He is now a major in the U. S. 
Army and has saved the Government thou- 
sands of dollars by his knowledge of pack- 
ing alone. 


R. VREELAND is 

author of standard 
works on electricity, in- 
ventor, famous botanist, explorer and 
canoeist. He is a member of the Conser- 
vation Committee, of the Campfire Club 
of America, a member of the Explorers’ 
Club, an expert woodsman and a scout 
official. During the war he has served the 
Government as an electrical expert. 


Frederick 
K. Vreeland 


Dr. William T. R. WM. T. HORN- 
Hornaday ADAY was origin- 
ally a taxidermist and 
traveled over the globe, hunting big game 
in tropical countries. He is one of the 
foremost and most aggressive and per- 
sistent protectors of wild life. He is a 
former president of the Campfire Club of 
America and its originator. He is Direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological Park. 


R. CRAMPTON is 

a member of the 
Committee on Badges, 
Awards and Scout Requirements. He is 
an author and editor. He is Director of 
Physical Training of Public Schools in 
New York City—a member of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and the 
American School Hygiene Association. 


Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton 


R. FISHER is Sec- 

retary, Physical De- 
partment of the Inter- 
national Committee, Y. M. C. A., head of 
the Physical War Work Bureau of the 
National War Work Council, one of the 
foremost authorities on physical educa- 
tion; President of the Physical Directors’ 
Society; Member of Governor Whitman’s 
Military Training Commission in New 
York State. Dr. Fisher is also an author 
and is intensely interested in Scouting, 
acting as a Member of the National Coun- 
cil, Chairman of the Committee on Badges, 
Awards and Scout Requirements, and is 
the writer of the chapter on Health and 
Endurance in the Handbook for Boys. He 
is now overseas, 


Dr. George 
J. Fisher 
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ond Front and rear mudguards, splash pro 5 Seventeen process enamel finish of Day- Double anchored fork sides with solid 
1 tector and stand on all mon 9 ton Carmine. Tough and long wearing. steel spool between plates. 
Heavy coat of copper under all nickel 9 Front hub and cups of special de- 











Special design rear fork giving extra leting, ; r 
) is 2 clearance between wheel and fork sides. P 8 py rece m solid ston bar. Two- 
ard Flush rear fork ends. Dust-proof head adjusting cone. Extra ote 
: . a fi *, Date bell beast Co 1 Vitalic DeLuxe or Kokomo Everlaster 
Re Drop-forged seat-post cluster, giving 4 ie aa ra id — tires. Selected maple rims. 
ahs extra strong grip on seat-post. a ; 1 1 One piece drop-forged cranks. 
lub 4 High-grade padded leather saddle with Outside joint head construction. Eleven Hobbed sprocket. 
rs’ double action springs. Leather tool bag inner reinforcements in frame, all dip- 1 2 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra 
out and complete tool equipment. brazed. reinforced. 
the 
N 7 ERE are good reasons for the acknowledged superiority of Dayton Bicycles. A+ few of 
_ them are stated above. Study them! It is points such as these that mark the ‘difference 
~ between a bicycle that merely looks good and a bicycle that actually is good. 
the Dayton Bicycles are designed and built with painstaking care. They embody every 
ar- known and tested feature of design and construction that can make for beauty, simplicity, 
a efficiency, durability and comfort. 
of A Dayton Bicycle may be purchased with absolute confidence in the real satisfaction it 
C- will give and in the actual economy it will effect. 
There are eight models in the fine new 1919 Dayton line—a bicycle to meet any need. 
3 Each Dayton Bicycle bears the ““Davis-Made” trade-mark—which is a reminder and a pledge 
1S of quality. Dayton dealers will gladly show you the Dayton line. See your Dayton dealer— 
he and write to us for our new Dayton Catalog. It is free. Ask for Catalog B.-7. 
+g yt 
“Sy We Back This Trade-Mark : 
t With Our Reputation Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 
l-. 
e 
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OFFICIAL BOSTON AGENTS 


w Scout 


Uniforms 
Equipment 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS © ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS.™S> 


e al 0. 
Boston 
a= mM Lorne 
THE* SERVICE: STORE. 











“BOYS’ LEGS 
ARE HOLLOW!” 
says the Cook 


But you can fill up any boy, no mat- 
ter how hungry, with the delicious 
“eats” known as 


FULL MEAL 


Boys of all ages—6 to 60—would 
rather wade into “ Full-Meal” than 
any other dinner of one dish. 

It is appetizing beef, green peas, lima 
beans, rice, and seasoning, all cooked 
together right. 

Your grocer will 
supply. If not, send 
us his name and 
your address, en- 
closing 25c. for full 
sized can, parcel 
post, prepaid. 


The Haserot 


Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















| good scout says 

















WANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. 
Scout Masters also write for ‘“‘What others are doing.’’ 
W. W. Leggett, Princeton, N. J. 
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AND THE HARE. 
HELD HIS BREATH 


SAYING AFTERWARDS & 
“T HAD A cal 
HARE BREATH \yores|f/ 
ESCAPE. io 



















VEN the March hare—mad 
FE, as he is supposed to be 
—doesn’t waste time. He’s 
on the jump every second. A 
ys “* March, why that means ‘ For- 
ward’,” and forward he goes marching to fill in 
his month with good turns. 
Of course he must rest a 
to while away that time we suggest that he 
give this column the “ once over.” 
Five minutes or less, boys! 
One—two—go! 
* * * 


minute or so and 


Winners for March 
William E. Gault, Michigan; Scout M. K. 
Magaw, ‘New York; Steven Vogel, Ohio; 
Scout Leon Leuris, Texas; Scout A. D. Wood, 
Texas; G. Black, New Jersey; W. L. Geh- 
bauer, Pennsylvania; Dean Muckle, Nebraska; 


Marvin E. Israel, New York; Scout Freddie 
Harmer, Ohio; Lawrence Jessup, Michigan; 
Scout Willie H. Clark, Texas; Bruce Skeoch, 


New York; Herbert Williams, Massachusetts; 
Ernest Hogan, Georgia. 
* * * 
A Misteak 
A man went into a restaurant and ordered 
a steak. It was brought, but when he tried 
to cut it found it tough. Calling the waiter, 
he said: “ Say, waiter, take this steak back. 
It is so tough that I can’t cut it.” ‘“* Well,” 
said the waiter, “ I can’t take it back now, sir, 
you have bent it.” 
* n * 
Say That Again! 
Tenderfoot: How far is it to 
from New York? 
First Class Scout: Oh, about 3500 miles, I 
guess. ‘. 
Tenderfoot: How far is it to New York from 


San Francisco 


San Francisco? 

First Class Scout: Say, what’s the matter 
with you, anyway? 

Tenderfoot: Well, it’s a good ways farther 


from New Year’s Day to Christmas than from 
Christmas to New Year’s Day. 
* * 
Run! 


Tenderfoot: Why do so many people in China 
travel on foot? 

First Class Scout: Didn’t know they walked, 
[I thought they all rode. 


Tenderfoot: Nope, you’re wrong, ‘cause 
there's only one Cochin China. 
* * * 
A Barrel Full 
“You said you were seventeen strong,” said 


dozen Germans fagged by a lone 
“ Where are the other sixteen? ”’ 
more lively,” said the 
with the trigger. 

* 


one of a 
Georgia negro. 
“In my gun—step 
proud captor, fingering 
* * 
Where Else? 

“T hear strange sounds in my ears, Doc.’ 
hear 


, 


“Well, where would you expect to 
them?” 
* * * 
And Four Feet 
Jack: Did you hear about the scout saving 
nine lives at the fire? 
Tom: No. Tell me about it. 
Jack: He saved a cat. 
* * * 
Points 


“T have a few more points to touch upon,” 
said the scout, as he scrambled through the 
barbed-wire fence. 

* * 
Then They Boxed 

Scout: My uncle has a wooden leg. 

Second Scout: That’s nothing, my brother 
has a cedar chest. 
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And the Buds Shoot 
First Scout: If the cattle 


ae break into the corn field, does 
- the corn stalk? ; 
Second Scout: No, but the fence wires. 
* * * 


Then He Scrambled for the Door 
Boy: How much are your eggs per dozen? 
Grocer: Fifty cents a dozen for the cracked 
ones, and eighty cents for the good ones. 

Boy: Well, crack me a dozen of the eighty- 
cent kind. 

* * * 
Bang! 

First Class Scout: Hear about that explo- 
sion down at town the other day? 

Tenderfoot: No. 

First Class Scout: 
river. 


The wind blew up the 


* * 2 
Put His Foot In It That Time 


Sambo to Rastus: Well, how am 
Hab you got a job yet? 


you? 


Rastus: Yah. 

Sambo: Well, what am you doing? 

Rastus: O, I got a job down to de circus. 
I’s a lion tamer. I opens de lion’s mouth an’ 
puts my head in. ; 

Sambo: Ah! you ain’t no lion tamer, you 


am a lying nigger. 
* — 
Splash! 
First Class Scout: Ever hear the story of 
the fountain? —_ ; ; 
Tenderfoot: No, spring it. 
* * * 


A Black and White Artist 
“Well, Rastus, I hear you are working 
. , . Parse 7) 
again. What business are you engaged in? 
“Ise done be in de mining business, sah. 
“What kind of mining are you doing, gold, 
silver or diamond? ” 
ss 4 a 4 4 -_ ” 
Ise doing calcimining, sah. 
* * * 


Zigzaggers 
“Did you know that if you struck this man 
he would be seriously hurt?” asked the judge. 
“Ves, sir,” replied the chauffeur. 
“Then why didn’t you zigzag your car and 
miss him?” 
“He was zigzagging himself and outguessed 
me, your honor,” was the reply. 
* * * 


Ouch! 

Papa: Bobby, if you had a little more spunk, 
you would stand better in your class. Now, 
do you know what spunk is? 

Bobby: Yes, sir. It’s the past participle of 
spank.” 

is * * 
Seeing Stars 

Boy: I’m studying astronomy, 
My father is my teacher. 

Scout: Well, what do you know about the 
sun, moon or stars? 

Boy: Oh, every time father reaches for his 
strap that is a sure sign that soon there will 
be “ spots on the sun.” 

* * * 


you know. 


“Every Place That Mary Went” 
Teacher: Who succeeded Henry VIII? 


Pupil: Edward VII. 
Teacher: Who came after Edward? 
Pupil: Queen Mary. 


Teacher: Who followed Mary? 
Pupil: The little lamb. 
* * * 
Inside Workers Wanted 

No doubt you have often seen this sign out- 

side of barber shops, stores, etc. 
SHOES BLACKED INSIDE 

but it took a local Scout to utter this question, 
“What do they black shoes inside for?” 
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inspires in a fellow. 


You know you're starting a season of 
the most wonderful sport and sight- 
seeing and health-building exercise a 
fellow ever had in the great, broad out- 
doors. 





You know that there won’t be any of 
those troubles that ordinarily detract 
from the fun of bicycling. 


For the Columbia is built to 
stand up under the hardest, 
longest kind of riding—to 
give service, ease, com- 
fort, lasting satisfac- 
ticn, snappy, racy 
appearance. 


-* 
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BICYCLES 


HEN you throw a leg over a Columbia Bicycle, you do it with 
that keen sense of pride of ownership that the Columbia always 


You know you're getting in the comfortable saddle of a bicycle that for 
forty years has been the Standard of the World. 


It’s a great feeling to know your Co- 
lumbia is the admiration of every other 
young fellow who really knows what a 
splendid machine the Columbia is. 


Your daddy, too, can tell you about the 
Columbia. It was the frst American- 
made bicycle—the national favorite 
even when he was a youngster. Chances 
are he rode one himself if he ever rode a 
bicycle at all. 


Just the model you want in the 1919 line 
at the price you feel justified in paying 
for it. The 1919 Columbia Catalog pic- 
tures and describes them fully. Sent 
anywhere on request. 


Westfield Manufacturing Co. 


39 Lozier Ave. 


Westfield, Mass. 
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fF is filled with the most exciting events the 


tha’ 
in his wonderful career. He approved it finally, pas 


furt 


SCOUT | in completed form, just a few days before he died. - 
MASTERS: HE PRACTICED the lessons in honesty, truth, fear- the 


voli 


lessness, and defense of the weak that you are a 
“OUR TEDDY” is an taught as a Scout. And, gee, but he succeeded. por 
itech mstion glstuse Sor Nothing could stop him. See this great dramatic he 


every one of your boys, fing 


The producers suggest that picture of the life and accomplishments of one of the sur 
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might not have come alone. One or even 
more persons could quite possibly have 
remained in the machine. And the chances 
were they would not remain there in- 
definitely. 

With a quick, nervous movement the 
boy turned and stared into the dusky hall. 
He had become all at once keenly con- 
scious of the door below—that door which 
he had*left ajar, open to the night. For 
a long moment he stood listening intently. 
He could hear no sound, and yet the still- 
ness somehow failed to reassure him. Mc- 
Bride, watching his face, was quick to 
take alarm. 

“What is it?” he whispered anxiously. 

“N—nothing; that is, it’s probably 
nothing. I left the door downstairs wide 
open; the fellow’s tied up outside, you 
know. It just occurred to me that there 
might have been others with him. I—I 
think I’d better go down and—lock the 
door.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Micky quickly. 

“No, you’d better stay here and look 
after this fellow. It’s mighty important 
that we keep hold of him till Jimmy and 
Bunk come back with help. I'll just step 
down and drag the other one into the hall 
and lock the door. It won’t take a 
minute.” 

He left the room briskly enough and 
walked to the head of the stairs. But that 
briskness was a distinct effort, and as he 
paused for a second trying to penetrate 
the gloom of the lower hall, he realized 
that his heart was thumping rapidly. 

“Thunder!” he muttered angrily under 
his breath. “ What a nut I am! There’s 
nobody down there. It’s only beastly 
imagination.” 

Forcing himself forward, he ran down 
the stairs and swung around the high, 
rickety newel post. The hall was very 
still, and straight ahead he could make 
out vaguely the black rectangle of the 
open door, apparently just as he had left 
it. 


EASSURED, but still a little nervous, 
he moved forward, gripping the re- 
volver tightly in his slightly extended 
hand. In passing one of the empty rooms 
on the right, he flashed a side glance at 
the dark opening. It seemed, somehow, 
that this was wider than when he had 
passed it before, as if the door had swung 
further back, and instinctively he paused. 
The next instant a shadow leaped out 
of the blackness and a sharp blow fell on 
the boy’s wrist with painful force. In- 
voluntarily he pressed the trigger; there 
was a streak of flame and a crashing re- 
port split the silence. Simultaneously the 
Weapon slipped from Stafford’s numbed 
fingers, and a cry of mingled pain and 
surprise burst from his lips. Another 
moment and he was fighting fiercely 
against the two men who had flung them- 
selves upon him. 

They came at him together in a well- 
planned attack. Stafford lashed out 
furiously with fists and feet; once he felt 
a thrill of satisfaction when a muffled 
gasp told of a blow gone home, but it was 
a short lived satisfaction. A second later 
& foot dexterously tripped him and he 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Black Beauty 


BOYS! “SS 


Here’s the sensation of 
the bicycle world! You 
never saw such graceful 
lines, such fascinating 
color combinations, such 
magnificent steel con- 
struction. Sold under an 
absolute Five-Year Guar- 
antee. And just think! { 
The Black Beauty has 


18 Exclusive 
Features 


not found on any other 

wheel. Built for chaps 
who want a thriller! 
Write TODAY for the 
Black Beauty Catalog— 
FREE. Read all about, the 
wonderful Firestone Blue 
Non-Skid Tires, exclusive 
notched finger-grips, distinc- 
tive “‘B-B” sprocket, nickeled 
steel chain, motorbike pedals, 
saddle and braced handle- 
bar, etc., then tell us which 
of the 20 different styles you 
want. Choice of coaster- 
brake makes. 


Repair Kit, Tool 
Bag, Tools and 
Stand—FREE 


Don’t buy an ordinary bicycle, when you can get a | 
Black Beauty. And for less money! Wholesale, | 
factory-direct price—no middlemen’s profit. 
We'll ship the Black Beauty to you, absolutely at 
our own risk, before you need pay a cent. Keep it, 
or return at our expense. Months to pay—small de- \ 
posit on acceptance, then $1 a week (or $5 a month), ' 
Six months’ accident insurance free. 





































Send No Money 


See the Wheel first 


Shipped on 
Approval 


without one cent 
im advance from 
you 
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A ___Get our factory prices first. Lowest in the 
Sundries country—absolutely. Tires, lamps, horns, parts, 
supplies, ete (Sample cross-section of tires free.) Write for 
Sundries Catalog. ‘ 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 


(Established 23 years) 












Agent. 
WRITE 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Beautiful New 


Dept. C-56 





1919 Catalog 
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In use as a tent 


THE CAMPAIGNER 


is a camp-bed or sleeping-pad that is 
light and convenient enough to be car- 
ried on a long tramp. Hundreds of 
them were in use “over there,” de- 
signed especially for officers, and the 
verdict was “satisfactory.” It is prac- 
tically a sleeping-bag that can be used 
on a cot or on the ground in any condi- 
tion, can be opened up its entire length 
and is thus easier to get into, easier to 
clean, and can be used as a blanket 
roll. It is also a hammock, it can be 
converted into a shelter tent at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and two of them placed 
side by side can be made into a hike 
tent. For compactness, lightness, and 
variety of camp uses we challenge com- 
parison. 


THE JUNIOR CAMPAIGNER 


is the same model reduced in size and 
made of materials more suitable for 
Boy Scouts. Approximately six pounds 
in weight, nearly six feet in length, and 
twenty-eight inches in width. Can be 
folded into a long roll and carried over 
the shoulder or in a short roll and car- 
ried on the back. P 

What’s the use going camping if you 
sleep under a roof all the time, even a tent 
roof? You want to get out of doors under 
the open sky, like the Indian and the sol- 
dier, and really camp out. You want to go 
off on a long hike with only the minimum 
of equipment to carry, and the minimum 
seems to be about this: a waterproof be- 
tween you and the ground, a pad to soften 
the ground a bit (not a feather bed), anda 
waterproof blanket over you. In short 
a Campaigner. With it you can sleep out 
of doors in a rain storm, then pack up 
your bed and walk. 

It must get dirty of course, but we 
have made it as easy to clean as pos- 
sible. You can do it with a hose, or a 
broom and some water, or by a dip in 
the river, for the sleeping pad is com- 
pletely encased in waterproof. Besides, 
the top surface can be scalded with hot 
water without damage to the fabric, and 
thus cleaned, disinfected and freed from 


vermin. Your mother will approve of 
that—ask her. 

Please observe that the waterproof 
blanket does not divide on top of the 
sleeper and let the wind and water 
through. The Campaigner alone has a 


waterproof blanket that is sewed to one 
side of the pad, goes clear over the 
sleeper and tucks in on the other side, 
just like the coverlet of your bed. 
Write for prices and club offer, men- 
tion Boy’s Life, address Outdoor Rug 


Company, Corn Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, 


St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Ready 
to 


sleep 
in 
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OW are you, March, you blus- 
tering duffer, 
You red-necked old pirate, you 
windy old bluffer! 
You’re scheming right now just how you 
will mix 





Your weather surprises—we’re onto your 
tricks ; 

Don’t think for a minute you'll fool us 
again 


With your camouflage dodge “coming in 
like a lamb, 
soft 


Ve know your 
April rain 

You'll change to a blizzard and hit us ker- 

slam! 


breezes and warm 


One lesson we've learned from your stunts 
in the past; 

Whatever you start isn’t likely to last, 

Rain in the morning, sunshine at noon— 

You changeable rascal, yowre wild as a 
loon! 

So if you rush at us with volleys of sleet, 

Growling and howling with lion-like roar, 

Puffing white frost, stamping your feet, 

You won’t scare us any, you've tried that 
before. 


Of course we don’t know what you're try- 
ing to do. 

And yet we feel certain that neither do 
you, 

For search as we will no reason we find 


To show why you always are changing 
your mind. 

So here we've a challenge, old fellow, for 
you, 


For any old time and any old place, 

Bring on your old weather—show 
you can do! 

We'll take all you've got—and laugh in 
your face! 


what 


HERE, fellows, I got that out of my 

system before you came in, so we can 

get right down to business. What shall 
we start off with today? 

“Mr. Cave Scout, that poem sounds 
jolly, but I’ve never seen you looking so 
serious as you do today. Can you tell us 
what’s the matter?” 

All right, Scouts, T’ll tell you. Just a 
few minutes before you came in I re- 
ceived news of the death of a very good 
friend of mine—one of the finest men I 
have ever known. He was such a splendid 
fellow that I think you’d like to know 
more about him. 

When he was old enough to go away to 
school he didn’t have any money. But he 
did have something that was worth a 
great deal more—he had plenty of grit. 
So he registered at college with nothing 
but his grit to help him through. Of 
course he made a success—couldn’t help 





it with a start like that—and kept up in 
his studies and found time to get out for 
athletics. 

When he put on a baseball uniform it 
didn’t take the coaches long to find out 
that he could pitch. He was a left- 
hander, had the speed of a bullet with the 
control of a sharp-shooter, and soon de- 
veloped into the greatest pitcher the col- 
lege had ever had. After his graduation 
my friend continued his studies in another 
school and then returned to his Alma 
Mater the same year the Cave Scout 
entered as a freshman to become an in- 
structor in the Bible department! Now 
you fellows know about how keenly the 
average young man in college is interested 
in Bible study, but I can tell you that 
this fellow’s classroom was never empty. 

And along with his Bible study he 
brought back to his college an increased 
love for sports—clean sports. But how 
he did hate “ muckerism ” as he called it! 
About this time the standards of sports- 
manship in the high schools of the state 
were pretty low. “ Anything to win” 
seemed to be the motto. 


¢ 6FFYHE trouble is they have never had a 
chance to learn anything else but 
muckerism,” he said. “ Now we ought to 
do something to give them that chance.” 
He began work at once on plans for a 
state-wide schedule of basketball games. 
The state was divided into districts and 
in each district schedules were arranged 
to determine the district championship. 


Then these district champions were 
brought together and the state champions 
developed in a big tournament. _ Strict 


rules were laid down in each district and 
every team contesting was required to 
maintain a high standard of sportsman- 
ship. These tournaments are now held 
annually and the “muckerism” in high 
school athletics that my friend so despised 
has practically disappeared. 

I have mentioned some of the qualities 
of my friend that I know you will admire 
—but there are others that you would ad- 
mire even more if you could have known 
him as I have known him. 

I have told you about my friend be- 
-ause I loved him and because I have felt 
that you would appreciate the qualities 
that made him so much a man. He has 
died young, just in the prime of life, but 
he has done more good than most men 
would accomplish in ten lives. 

I know there are fellows right here in 
the Cave who have as much grit and back- 
bone as had this friend of mine who is 
gone. Maybe this little story about him 
will help you to see how much you can 
make of yourselves if you will only pitch 
in and try. Cave Scout. 
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What's Going 
On 


(Continued from page 14) 


Me 











British built plane, the record to date, the 
hands and feet of both men being frozen 
and the Lieutenant losing consciousness 
and not recovering until after landing. 
The previous record was 28,900 feet made 
by Captain Schroeder at Dayton, Ohio, 
in September last year. 


LUTTERING UP THE _  GEO- 
GRAPHY WITH NEW NATIONS. 
Father will be a pitiful object trying to 
after the 


answer geography questions 
peace settlement. Even the various 
Dominions of the British Empire are 


asking to be admitted to the League of 
Nations as individual states, so far as 
their internal affairs are concerned, con- 
tinuing, however, to recognize the right 
of Great Britain to control their foreign 
relations. 


6 LD STUFF.” In view of what 

has just been said about through- 
ground and through-water wireless, which 
involves comparatively little expense for 
installment, it seems rather odd to read 
that two new telegraph cables are to be 
laid between San Francisco and Yoko- 
hama within two years. 
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Contest 


Sumerian inna aMennnnieniiaie 


Severe 


DOC 


1. Picture of dog with log cabin background, 
by Scoutmaster Edward J. Hager, 4121 W. 
Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. Hoover Helpers, by Scoutmaster F. H. 
Wade, Troop 1, Pembroke, Ky. 

L airy Good Turn, by Scoutmaster F. 
H. Wade, Troop 1, Pembroke, Ky. 

4. he Scouts sawed the scenery and you 
can see the saw, by Lester H. Krone, 4567 
Harris Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

5. As in the old days, by Scout Executive 
Dawson, Wichita, Kansas. 

6. Oh boy! When the summer comes, by 
Ralph E. Rose, 1775 North Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

_7. Snow, Scouts and Skiis, by Scout Execu- 
tive Frank R. Neibel, Ramsey Council, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

8. Many hands make light 
Lawrence W. Horn, Dieterich, Ill. 

9. Sea Scouts in the Sun, by A. Stern, 567 
W. 149th Street, New York City. 

10._ Along the Delaware, by John Frankfurt, 
800 E. Twenty-second Street, Wilmington, 


work, by 


11. The mat champion, by Scout E. J. 
Bormann, 231 Jamaica Avenue, Astoria, L. I. 

12. Let’s hope they won’t feel melancholic, 
by F. H. Wade (Pictures 2 and 3). 


13. Nine little boy scouts, 
Saying that ‘‘ swimmin’s great ”; 
One has his clothes on, 
Leaving a bare eight. 
—By F. H. Wade (Pictures 2 and 3.) 


14, Eight little bare skins, 
Drying in the sun; 
Sitting down—seven; 
Standing up—one. 
—By Scoutmaster E. O. Gross, 
Fort Meyers, Fla. 


15. A cone of cones at a corner, by . 
Troop 5, Chester, Pa. 

16. A bunch from Texas, by James McPhail, 
W. Houston Avenue, Marshall, Texas. 

. How to get down to the root of things, 
by George W. Smith, 1231 Fifteenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

_18. “‘ Physically Strong,” by Scout Execu- 
tive, St. Paul, M:nn. 

_19. “Mentally Awake,” by Scout Execu- 
tive, St. Paul, Mina. 

20. Regular Fellers, by Scoutmaster Wm. 
J. Ballon, Ludlow, Vermont. : 
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TO 
YOU 


Some boys have se- 
cured this beautiful 
Bicycle in less than 
a week’s time. 





INT 





Don’t stand and 

watch the other fel- 
low ride by on his 
bike—Get one your- 
self. 


Don’t you want a Bicycle—Watch—Rifle—Camera—a real Army Bugle 
or a pair of fine Roller Skates? 


HERE’S 
BOYS—your CHANCE 


Your own family—your neighbors—and all your 
friends use soaps, perfumes and all kinds of foods such 
as macaroni, extracts, peanut butter 
and many other products, all made in 
the great Larkin Factories. Just spend 
a few hours right in your neighborhood 
taking orders for these articles that are § 
needed in every home, and the Bicycle, 
Watch, Camera, or your choice of hun- 
dreds of other Premiums in our Catalog 
may be yours. 











Send No Money—| ™*"* 
30 Days’ Free Trial | ‘tron tie 








You don’t have to wait or save, Larkin Co. will start you in business by giving you 30 days 
to pay for the goods or- 
dered. We supply you 
with Larkin Product Lists 
free; distribute these in é : 

your neighborhood; call and get your orders; deliver the goods when 
they arrive—collect the money and then pay Larkin Co. Isn’t that easy? 


These Articles and Many More Given to You 


Make up your mind to have these splendid Larkin Premiums by spending just a few of your spare hours ee 
Larkin Products. Think of the fun you could have with a Bicycle, a Rifle, a pair of Skates, or perhaps you woul 


like a teat or a desk. Send for our NEW CATALOG 
It’s FREE 


Cut out and mail this coupon today for full particulars 
and our latest Catalog, Tells you how we guarantee 
every article, Don’t miss this great opportunity. 


Latkttt Co. 


Buffalo Chicago Peoria 
Cut out this coupon and mail to nearest address 


Yao Wo ZA) Zp 


y Larkin Co.,Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago III., Peoria, Ill. 
Please send me your new Catalog No. 123 
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SMITH BROTHERS ~ Squeak o’ the 
~ - a 
. B. : Marines 
————— ‘ 
COUGH DROPS (Continued from page 16) 
s 
> ll CTT 
: gs. Ba ee : 
StampedoneachDrop upon his important capture, but Squeak . 
“POUGHKEEPSIE, had discovered Jimmy the anteater off in 
NY, USA * taal | the corner in the act of chewing up a r 
wraDe __Reg.U. 8.Pet-C _— map, and came to attention with his arms | 
full of. anteater. ; fi 
‘ How Jimmy got to headquarters no one f 
ever knew, and the anteater himself was t! 
—= extremely reticent about it all—but how I 
the Marines threw back the Prussian t 
= ~ bullies, who did attack promptly at five, 5 





just ask Squeak. He can tell you. ci 
NO SCOUT wants bad habits. And one of the bad habits is i 


coughing. It spoils fun, and makes people want to keep away 


from you. And it’s useless. S-B cough drops relieve it. They Boys’ Life Goes ite g 
often keep off a sore throat or cold. Pure. No drugs. As SS Le b 


It is the official magazine of that great S 
good as candy. organization and is devoted to the best in- st 
terests of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA, : 


q Drop that Cough nh It is packed full of the finest stories for rt 











SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheepsi nn nh at cence | 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; * 
2, oug. CEPSIE Stories about camping, woodcraft, handi- sh 
7 T NI craft, scouting, trailing, signaling, base- 
FAMOUS SINCE 1847 ball, football, basketball, animals—in fact, 8 
every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ 


" Z, || cxery spo or activit 
PADSZCUUDANANGOEZZGNNUUSSUT OD ALE AETUA EAN EZAUNAUUAVAAULANAUATVLEDTAAD |) ita ctetontet for Be entertatmmenc or) fm 























ct » Its stories are written py the greatest st 
“boy story” writers. Every issue pro- lui 
fusely illustrated, with colored cover, | 
sketches by famous artists, and photo- ve 
graphs from all over the world. se 
It contains what every Scout wants to fle 
know about Scouting, and instructions 
that help Scouts to pass their tests. 
The subscription price is $1.50 a year; fo 
single copies, 15 cents. he 
meena 
a : Postage.—Postage to all parts of the de 
1, = United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, ov 
y 9 Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by fel 
- 5 ‘ us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 | 
. Wa h cents to yearly subscription price for post- cu 
—— / . age; foreign subscription requires 25 cents his 
ll extra. un 





SURE! WE ALL USE THE i 
ATHERTON ‘sraxe® Renews Xo, meee oe 
BRAKE : enclosed it means your subscription has lax 
SIMPLE*ssoRUGGED BM || che snoneh wien, which, your eubneriptie | | ° Se 
‘ITALWAYS WORKS & 1) sr conte sasr'as'> secest a 





. — tion, and you will not miss a copy. ‘ 
BUFFALO METALGOODS CO. 
<j ay-\ Rem, me 4 = 








Why BOYS’ LIFE ber 
“Ads” Are Reliable a 








































ee ah te _ hav 
All advertisements published in Boys’ WI 
- - Lire are carefully investigated and ap- i 
: : f . ee . proved by the Editorial Board of the Boy 
Youre on the right He fi) \i {i Ue Scouts of America. 7 
Toes if SNe mani : Bo «J The aim is to accept only the advertise- at 
Leedawl <a Ras Prepucs : N s ments of articles, books and propositions slo 
a - 4 which we gt Phony a eet 7 of = bes 
~ s, — ag terest to the readers o oYs’ LIFE, bu “ 
p et ec a ° % my . H ‘ 1 worth while for the boys to have. “n 
ays so 4 3 rat , z ere ts a rea 
mf E 4 Ss h ‘ In every case the article advertised : as 
, QF ~“ chance to earn first submitted for examination, as evi- 
$1.2 5at Dealers 3 A dence that all claims made with reference S 
or remit direct ¥ { : - some money. to it are as represented. 
fF not obtainable % * : -_ ° - shri 
Write for the full The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
apoalie sua a responsibility, and in their dealings with and 
proposition. our advertisers should be not only con we? 
Maér BY ss$ 175 siderate, but scrupulously careful to have tion 
Mlagnapare OMpass 2 14East all of their dealings harmonize with Scout tha! 
; Litenite $2 Jackson Boulevard standards, and thus reflect credit upon the 
th 
Bayter Instrument Companies Aurapole oe Chicago, III. Boy Scout Movement. e 
. RGCHESTER NY Ceebynite . | fini; 
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(Continued from page 48) 
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crashed to the floor, carrying one of his 
opponents with him. 


HERE came a gap—how long or short 

he did not know. What he did know, 
finally, was that he could breathe again. 
The pressure was gone from his throat, 
the weight of that kneeling body from his 
legs. The hammering in his ears seemed 
to have merged into a strange turmoil of 
sound, a medley of thudding blows, of ex- 
cited voices, harsh and shrill, of loud pant- 
ing and the scrape of feet on the bare 
boards. 

Blinking dazedly, dragging in the air in 
great gulps, Stafford stared bewildered at 
the mass of struggling bodies swaying 
back and forth across the shadowy hall. 
Suddenly a stream of light came from the 
stairway as Micky, lamp in hand, bent 
excitedly over the banisters. It flashed on 
the scared, white face of Benkard, staring 
at the fight with popping eyes, on Mar- 
shall, dancing on the outskirts of the 
group. It also illumined the features of 
a man Stafford had never seen before, a 
big chap in overalls, with tousled, reddish 
hair and snapping eyes. And as Herb 
stared, he saw a bare arm shoot out to 
lund with beautiful precision on _ the 
bearded chin of a black-browed individual, 
sending him crashing backward to the 
floor. 

“Aye, boy!” cried Stafford hoarsely. 

He staggered to his feet and swayed 
forward, but the fight was over. Before 
he had taken three steps the group sud- 
denly dissolved. Two older men, also in 
overalls, held between them a short, blond 
fellow with a sullen, frightened face, much 
cut about the mouth. The red-haired chap, 
his fists still clenched, glared down at his 
unconscious victim. 

“Spies, eh?” he growled. “ Wait till 
you come to and you'll get some more of 
the same kind of medicine.” 

His eyes met Stafford’s and his face re- 
laxed. “Pretty near got you, son,” he 


. drawled. “ Feeling all right now? Good! 


Say, any more of these skunks around?” 

“There’s one upstairs, but he’s tied up 
safe. Where——” 

“We'd better make sure of him, I 
guess,” interrupted the other. “ And if 
you’ve got any rope handy, we'll fix these 
two. Our flivver’s outside, and I reckon 
we'd better take the bunch right into town. 
Gee!” He drew a long breath. “I’m 
sure glad you boys found me home. I 
haven’t had so much fun in a coon’s age. 
Where’s that rope?” 

“Upstairs. You show him, Micky.” 

The young farmer took the steps two 
at a time. Stafford was following more 
slowly when he found Jimmy Marshall 
beside him. 

“Gee, Herb!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Did they hurt you much? Your face is 
a sight!” 

Stafford grinned crookedly, a stiff and 
painful smile. “I should worry!” he 
Shrugged. “We've got the whole bunch, 
and the wireless and everything, haven’t 
we?” He drew a long breath of satisfac- 
tion. “I’ve always wanted to show folks 
that Boy Scouts could do something for 
the war besides sell Liberty Bonds,” he 
finished softly. 
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VERY boy should have a voice in buying his own bicycle. It isa 

good lesson in business judgment. If he is a wide awake boy he 
has looked into the matter and done some investigating on his own. He 
has asked older boys particularly about tires because good tires are 
necessary to a good wheel. a. 


An investigation like that will show that the big majority of experienced 
riders will say “Be sure it has United States Tires.”” They have found 
that these tires are always reliable, they resist punctures and cuts, they 
give longer mileage and do not need to t2 renewed so soon. 


The boy with business instinct will learn that United States Tires are 
made and backed by the world’s largest rubber manufacturer, and he 
will point out the U. S. Seal on each tire, which stands for quality in 
rubber goods wherever you see it. 


Then when it comes to picking out the bicycle in the store, he will 
know, and he will insist on United States Tires. 


There are styles to meet every need—both clincher and single tube. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Real boys like “American Boy” shoes 
because they are fine looking and fit so 
well they do not have to be “ broken in.” 
They hold their shape much longer than 
most boys’ shoes. 

These shoes are the kind that daddy used 
to wear—the kind that have been going 
straight to the boys’ hearts for the past 
twenty vears. 


SHmertcare eo, 


Shoes 


For Work, for Play, for Holiday 


99 


are friendly to dad’s pocketbook because 
they’re made from first choice leather 
and will stand a lot of rough wear. 


You can trust the merchant who 
vffers you “‘American Boy’’ Shoes 


THE MENZIES SHOE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











by the 
Landon Method 


Copy this sketch 


and let me see what 
you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and_illus- 





trators earn from j 
$20.00 to $125.00 or > 
more per week. More caus 
opportunities are 4 
opening up for boys 

now than ever before. My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will teach 
you to draw original pictures. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers qualifies me 
to teach you in the right way. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson plate 
and examples of the work of successful boy stu- 
dents which will show possibilities for YOU, 


State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL utustearins 


AND CARTOONING 
1496 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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confused him. If the window was fastened 
on the inside—and there it was, a window 
that swung on hinges at the top—hooked 
at the bottom—only the man Who fastened 
it inside after getting out could tell how 
he did it. 





E paused and thought it all over, 
without even a look at the dark cor- 
ners where the shelves and the potato bin 
and the apple barrels cast wavering and 
fantastic shadows. To him the important 
thing was not that someone had been in 


| the cellar, but that someone had got out 


and left the window locked on the inside. 
In the mystery of that inside fastening, he 
lost sight of the mystery of why anyone 
was there at all. 

Then, suddenly, it came into his mind 
that the man might be in the cellar still. 
At the same moment he became conscious 
of all those unexplored dark corners. 
Without stopping to figure out how the 
footprints could end abruptly with a com- 
plete disappearance of the man who made 
them, Andrew dropped the candle and 
went out of the door in a couple of leaps 
and slammed the door and fastened it 
behind him. The candle had gone out 
and all was dark and still, save for the 
voices upstairs. 

Then came to Andrew the thought that 
perhaps he had in the cellar an alien 
enemy who had thought of the same thing 
that had entered his own head earlier, of 
blowing up the men working above on 
plans for war work. To think of that was 
to believe it. That enemy must not be al- 
lowed to escape. There was the window. 
If the man were still inside he ,might 


escape by the window. 
A NDREW hurried to the kitchen, 
grabbed hammer and nails from a 
box in the cupboard, then-slipped into the 
wood shed and found a plank. In no 
more time than it takes to tell it, he was 
at the cellar window and, finding it still 
fastened inside, he nailed the board over 
it with big wire nails, thus covering up 
most of the opening. He was thorough 
and when he had finished he knew that no 
one was going to get out without mak- 
ing a good deal of noise in the opera- 
tion. Then he returned to the cellar and 
proceeded to rope the door of the vegeta- 
ble cellar fast to a post, putting the rope 
through the handle of the door, making 
the door fast. 

He had the enemy trapped, so he sat 
down to think over the situation. And 
then he began to think there could be no 
one in the cellar because a man could not 
walk up to the cellar window and disap- 
pear. Getting out and leaving the win- 
dow fastened inside behind him would be 
simpler than disappearing. 

“T wonder if I made those tracks?” 
Andrew asked himself, but a look at his 
rubberless feet answered that question. 

“Why couldn’t that fellow have taken 
off his rubbers when he got to the win- 
dow and walked back without making 
tracks?” 

Satisfied that he had the solution of the 
mystery, Andrew concluded that his 
actions so far were justified and that he 
had the alien enemy imprisoned, But 
what next? 


Andrew’s Alien Enemy 


(Continued from Page 10) 
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T was growing late. The men were now 
attacking the excellent, though ciderless, 

supper. That thought made Andrew 
hungry so he sought the kitchen and its 
appetizing tastes and smells. 

With a satisfying meal safely stowed 
away, he went to look over once more the 
outside fastenings of his prison. The 
board had not budged but, to make as- 
surance more sure, he rolled up a big 
stone and tipped it against the board. In 
the dim, reflected light from the win- 
dows above, Andrew tried to see into the 
cellar window through the opening left 


below the board and beside the stone. 
Nothing was to be seen, however. All was 


dark inside. He reached his arm through 
the space and tried the window to see if 
it was still locked. At his push it swung 
open and dropped back with a creak when 
released ! 

Andrew did not wait to find out 
whether he could see more. His next 
stop was his bedroom on the top floor. 
Once there, with a bright light surround- 
ing him, he blushed a little at the fear he 
had shown, as he realized that the men in 
“ Treasure Island ” were of a different sort 
of stuff. When the thought of the story 
came to his mind he remembered how he 
had hated to lay it down even for the 
moment and in a few minutes he was back 
in his room, undressed and propped up in 
bed, poring over the tale, the man in the 
cellar forgotten. 

The family gave Andrew no_ more 
thought that night and the next morn- 
ing his father and mother had gone out 
when he came down to breakfast at ten 
o clock. 

“Why are ye so late?” asked Maggie. 

“T was reading last night and I read 
and read until I guess it must have been 
*most morning,” said Andrew with a 
yawn. 

Andrew ate his breakfast thoughtfully. 
He was thinking about the man in the 
cellar—if there was a man in the cellar. 
He had captured a prisoner. What should 
he do with him? 

First he went and looked at the cellar 
window. It was still boarded up with the 
stone against it. Then he went to the 
cellar... His rope still held. Obviously the 
family had not gone to the cellar that 
morning. 


T was about eleven-thirty when An- 

drews father, seated in the window of 
his office, heard a great shouting outside. 
Leaning back he could look down _ the 
street; he saw a number of boys running 
along the sidewalk watching someone com- 
ing in the road. Older persons’ were 
stopping and there seemed to be great 
excitement of some sort over a man who 
appeared, in the distance, trundling 4 
wheelbarrow through the mud of the un- 
paved roadway. 

The Major threw down the paper he 
had been reading and hitched forward in 
his chair to see what was the cause of 
the excitement. 

He looked once; he looked again. He 
adjusted his glasses and looked a third 
time. It was indeed Andrew. Andrew 
with a gun at his shoulder and with a man 
walking ahead of him wheeling a wheel- 
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barrow containing various indistinguish- 
able objects. The gun was kept carefully 
pointed at the man ahead who was rough- 
ly dressed, was dirty and somewhat cob- 
webby, and foreign of feature, and, as he 
plop-plopped miserably along in the mud, 
with the wheelbarrow creaking violently 
at every turn of the wheel, he seemed to 
feel active shame. 


HE Major gasped. He was not accus- 
tomed to have Andrew perform stunts 
that caused people to wonder and exclaim. 
A considerable crowd followed at a re- 


.spectful distance in Andrew’s wake and 


the Major could see that the boy was 
giving entire attention to the man with 
the barrow, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left. He had a set and de- 
termined and decidedly boyish face at that 
moment. 

Andrew’s father hated a scene in pub- 
lic. He controlled his first impulse to 
order Andrew to come right into his office 
and stop his foolishness. What was it 
someone was crying? “Andrews got a 
prisoner!” “ Andrew’s captured a Ger- 
man spy!” The Major drew back out of 
sight. From his position he saw Andrew 
go by and head his prisoner around the 
corner toward the county jail. Rushing 
to the telephone, the Major called up his 
friend, the sheriff. 

“That you, Sheriff? This is Major Ad- 
ney. My boy Andrew is coming up your 
way with a man ahead of him at the 
muzzle of a rifle. For heaven’s sake find 
out what’s the matter and get him in out 
of sight and call me again.’ 

In ten minutes the telephone rang. It 
was the sheriff. 

“ Well? ” questioned the Major. 

“Your boy has got a German spy with 
a wheelbarrow load of bombs and stuff 
and he found the whole outfit in your 
cellar.” 

The Major could not get to the jail fast 
enough. ‘There Andrew was telling his 
story. 


cA ND when I found this morning that 
the prisoner was in there yet, I 
got pa’s rifle and went down there and 
put the rifle up to a knot hole in the 
door and shot through there once. I heard 
somebody say, ‘Don’t shoot. T’ll come 
out.” ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘Don’t come out yet 
or you'll come out a dead man.’ Then I 
went up and got a wheelbarrow and 
brought it around to the cellar window, 
and I took off the board without getting 
in front of the window any. Then I 
called to the man to crawl out. As soon 
as he got his head out, I had him because 
I'd shoot if he tried to get away or do 
anything. I said, ‘Have you got any 
bombs down there?’ First he wouldn’t 
tell, but I told him he’d got to tell, and 
he said he had. So I sent Maggie down 
to get ’em. First she wasn’t going to go, 
but I made her go because I had the gun 
and she got the bombs and the man’s 
rubbers and put ’em in the wheelbarrow. 
You see, what I got the wheelbarrow for 
wasn’t so much to wheel anything in. I 
didn’t think of that at first, but I knew 
this man might have a gun and I couldn’t 
take it away from him and I thought he 
couldn’t hold his hands up above his head 
all the way to the jail; it was so far. But 
I knew if he was wheeling a wheelbarrow 
his hands would be so he couldn’t use ’em 
any till I got here where the sheriff could 
take his gun away from him. An’ that’s 
all. Can I go home now, pa?” 

And that was how Andrew prevented 
the blowing up of the county war work 
commissioners. 
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George Washington, born 
1732, died 1799. Com- 
missioned Major at 19 and 
Lieutenant-Colonel before 


he reached the age of 21. 








Our Country’s History 


was in the making when the youthful Major George Washington was sent to confer 
with the commander of a French fort in the Ohio Valley. The journey was long and 
perilous — but his Country needed him. 





finds it helps mightily —the miles cut in half by this marvelous device. And it offers 
him safety, too, for it will stop his wheel in an instant. 

Whether you work or play, a New Departure Coaster Brake will help you to get the 
most out of the day. 

Your dealer will gladly equip your old wheel with a New Departure. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 

















The Official 
Scout Axe 


More PLUMB Boy Scout 
Axes are being bought by the 
Boy Scouts of America than 
of any other make. It’s the 
official axe. One-piece armor- 
treated steel. Keen, true, and 
balanced right. 
Holds its edge. 
Handiest axe 
made— even hag 
nail-pulling slot. 


PLU 


Price, $1.25. Axe with Leather Sheath, $1.50 
Sold by good hardware stores everywhere. 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 


Old Sown Cances 


A Sailing Canoe 


This is the kind of strenuous sport 

that makes lads alert and stalwart 

just like our soldiers who were 

made fit by being accustomed to 

outdoor life. Sail or p je a 

will with an ‘‘Old Town’’—the 
canoe of strength, 










ess, 
trim appearance and safety. 
Write for catalog. 


OLD TOWN 

CANOE CO. 

Old Town, Maine 
893 Middle St. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 
Use our approval sheets which contai tamps of particular 
gounties = stamps of rare. varieties to help you select an in- 
ting set. 
Write us today, givi th ame of sponsible perso! 
and we will ae mn several sanoeval sheste of the anes 
you want- 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York 


STAMPS SO vets, Bras, 
Oc 





Peru, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. 8. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


**TEAM-WORK’?— «very scout knows its 

value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick ou 


c t. 
CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 











5 diff. Mexican Rev., old licants en 

5 diff. Japan Postage Stamps for postage. — 
50 diff. French Colonies, 50c. 50 diff. Mexico, 50c. 
5 diff. Liberia Register, 30c. 50 diff. Holland, 50c. 
50 diff. Animal Stamps, 75c. 25 diff. Chinese, 30c. 
GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY Columbus, Ohio 


SNAPS 150 Different Foreign, 15c. 60 Differeng 

U. S., including $1 and $2 revenues, for 
Ile. With each order we give free our pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


8 diff. New York State Rev. Yo free to approval ap- 














TAMPS! 

50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 

India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


ST. AMPS FREE 61 all different Stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval —— for names, ad- 
= 5, coetem, 2c postage. U.T.K. STAMP CO., 

ica, N. Y. 











oO STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
3000 bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
stps. of world, 12c. 32 p. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 
different foreign coins, 15c; 10 Uru- 

guay stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B. Toledo, Ohio 


All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 


5 Cents 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FREE 65 different stamps to approval applicants. Send 
5c for postage, mailing, etc. 100 different, 10c. 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 














. . 
Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. 8. precancels on approval at 4c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


FREE 25 diff. U.S. with 60% approvals. Enclose 3c. 
100 diff. U.S. 25e. 10 U. 8. 1902 (1 to 15e) 8c; 11 U. 
8. 1908 (1 to 15e) 10c; 8 U. 8. 1898 Documentary 6c. 
C. SEIDENBERG Beecher, Ill. 


LOOK BOY S—?76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. 8. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 10c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Blidg., Phila., Pa. 


Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


COLLECT COPPER AND NICKEL COINS 
An inexpensive, entertaining and instructive hobby. List 
7. STANDARD COIN CO., 6310 5. Campbell Ave., 
cago. 


cents worth of stamps (catalogue 

3 1 satus) to all applicants for the FREE 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 

enclose 3 cents for return postage 


tage. 
Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








HILATELISTS will not be sur- 
prised to hear at any time that 
the United States Government is 
planning to issue a special series 
of postage stamps in commemoration of 
victory in the world war. At the time this 
is written the Postmaster General had 


Peace adhesives were forthcoming; but 
there were reports that preparations were 
under way for such a series, which would 
be perhaps the most notable stamps in 
the nation’s history. It is conceivable that 
they might bear pictures depicting battle 
scenes at Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and 
other places about which the American 
school boy of the future will study with 
pride. A portrait of Gen. Pershing would 
not be shown, as it is not the custom of 
our Government to honor thus a living 
man; but it would not astonish collectors 
if the likeness of another great figure 
should appear—that of Theodore Roose- 
velt, in memory of the staunch Ameri- 
canism which had so much to do with 
shaping the political course of the war. 


NEW ISSUES. 


T is difficult for philatelists to keep up 
| A with the pace set by stamp-issuing 
governments all over the world in putting 
forth adhesives. Macedonia, Bolshevik 
Russia, Ukrania, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Serbia, Poland, Tunis, Italy, Indo China, 
Albania, Bosnia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Mozambique, Rumania, Sweden—these are 
only a few which have done so in recent 
months, and hundreds of other stamps, 
many of them due to the war, are re- 
ported to have been issued, and of these 
we are to learn definitely from month to 
month. Here are a few of these latest 
adhesives: 

SERBIA—a series with the stamps 
bearing two portraits on each—King 
Peter and Prince Regent Alexander of 
Serbia. As Alexander may rule over the 
new nation to be formed by joining 
Serbia, Montenegro and _ Bosnia-Herze- 
govenia, these double-portrait labels may 
be of only temporary character. 

POLAND—tere are five or six different 
sets, some put forth by those Poles whose 
political sympathies are with the Germans 
or the ‘Bolsheviki, and other stamps 
printed for use by the Polish Expedi- 
tionary Corps which fought on the side 
of America and the Entente Allies. These 
number about forty varieties, the most 
interesting being, first, Russian stamps 
surcharged “ Poczta” and “Pol. Korp” 
(Polish Corps) and an eagle; and, sec- 
ond, Russian stamps surcharged “ Pol. 
Korp,” an eagle and new values. 

BULGARIA—with portrait of Ferdi- 
nand. Inasmuch as he abdicated as Em- 
peror, these stamps may already have 
been displaced by others bearing the like- 
ness of King Boris. 

ITALY—a series signifying occupation 
of Austrian territory under the terms of 
the armistice. These are Austria’s mili- 
tary labels of 1917 surcharged now with 
new values expressed in terms of Italian 
currency—nineteen varieties, including 
such odd denominations as 26 centesimi 





FRE 5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y, 


on 25 heller; 53 c, on 50 h,; 64 c. on 60 


not made any public announcement that. 


h.; 95 c. on 90 h.; 2 lire 11 c. on 2 kronen; 
3 lire 16 c. on 8 k. and 4 lire 22 c. on 4k. 
Austrian military newspaper stamps, four 
varieties, have been similarly overprinted 
with new values, together with Bosnian 
special delivery and postage due labels— 
two of the former and seven of the latter. 

SERBIA—French stamps—fourteen de- 
nominations of issues of various dates— 
surcharged POSTES SERBES for use 
through a Serbian post office established 
on the island of Corfu, in the Mediter- 
ranean; these were printed, of course, 
with the consent of the French authorities, 
the Serbs being without stocks of their 
own stamps at the time this office was set 
up. 

UKRANIA—crude examples of stamps, 
five in number, carrying on the reverse 
side of each an inscription indicating 
they were put forth for use as coins as 
well as to prepay postage. Of these, 
there are five values—10, 20, 80, 40 and 


50 chagive. ° 
INDO-CHINA — France’s charity 
stamps of 1917—five denominations— 


surcharged INDO-CHINE. These were 
on sale in the French post office in Can- 
ton, obviously to increase the fund France 
is expending on behalf of widows and 
orphans of soldiers killed in the war. 


MR. SCOTT AND MR. DUVEEN. 


Sou recently removed two figures 
of note from the philatelic world— 
John Walter Scott and Henry J. Duveen. 

“The Father of American Philately” 
is the title by which Mr. Scott was known. 
Born in England nearly eighty years ago, 
he commenced dealing in stamps at the 
age of fourteen, and during Civil War 
days came to America and organized a 
stamp business which bore his name and 
which later was taken over by a corpora- 
tion which is today the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Company, although Mr. Scott him- 
self has never been identified with this 
house. Subsequently Mr. Scott organized 
another company bearing his name, and 
disposed of this business only in 1916. 
At the time of his death he was president 
of the American Philatelic Society and 
an officer of the Collectors’ Club of New 
York. 

Henry J. Duveen possessed one of the 
four or five of the best collections in the 
world. Perhaps the stamps assembled by 
the late Count Ferrari, King George of 
England and former Emperor Nicholas 
Romanoff of monarchical Russia formed 
the only collections which exceeded in 
value that of Mr. Duveen, whose ad- 
hesives were estimated to be worth up- 
ward of $1,000,000. Philatelists await with 
eager interest the disposition of the 
Duveen collection, Will it be preserved 
intact or will it be broken up and sold at 
auction? An interesting incident is told 
as to how Mr. Duveen came to take in- 
terest in stamps. More than a quarter of 
a century ago, this story runs, he pur- 
chased a packet of adhesives for his son, 
who recently, as an Army officer, returned 
from France; but when the son evinced 
little interest in the collection the father 
himself found the hobby too enjoyable to 
abandon, 
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they've got the money to put up. Till 
see that you get the long end of the 
sharing.” 

“Me?” protested Jim. “Why, we’re 
partners!” And he stuck to it until 
the skipper gave in, resolving, as he had 
long ago resolved, that what he had 
would eventually go to the lad who had 
taken up permanent quarters in his lonely 
heart. 

x ¥ * 

OR was it hard, as the skipper had 
N said, to form a company with suf- 
ficient working capital. The project took 
the fancy of all Tahiti and spread around 
to the Society, the Cook, the Austral 
groups, as far as the Marquesas and the 
Low Archipelago. It was not long be- 
fore Captain Burr was refusing eager, 
would-be purchasers of stock every min- 
ute of the day. 

They had passed Lele Motu on their 
way to Tahiti, for Burr opined that, 
“once you locate anything good, you 
can’t keep it secret no-how” and they 
wanted to head off as far as possible the 
horde of pearl-hunters and other sea- 
gamblers who would scour all Polynesia, 
if only they got a hint of where the 
Miter Mountain raised its cleft. 

Jim had no easy time answering ques- 
tions and divulging nothing. He was the 
hero of the hour. The skipper had given 
him all credit of the discovery and the 
papers had written him up and cabled 
about his find and sent long letters to the 
mainland press. But he avoided inter- 
views as much as_ possible while he 

waited feverishly for a ship to be char- 
tered and arrangements to be perfected 
for the salvage of the San Domingo. 


One afternoon, while Captain Burr was | 


busy with final details, Jim wandered 
down the beach to a little nook, by a 
waterfall that had carved a stairway for 
itself in the cliff some two miles from 
Tahiti. 

It was hot and the water, plashing 

merrily over its terraces, lulled him from 
day-dreams to a deeper slumber. The 
dreams faded. A _ night-mare came in- 
stead, or a day-mare, no less_ horrible. 
It seemed as if the cliff had fallen and 
buried him. A frightful weight was on 
his chest so that he could hardly breathe. 
Neither could he see. The earth heaved 
under him, he was lifted up, being car- 
ried — 
Then he heard gruff voices and knew 
he was actually being borne swiftly and 
none too gently along an upland trail. 
Branches swished across his face. He 
ee gr but his arms and legs were 
bound. his eyes were blindfolded. 

3 Quit your wrigglin’, you young imp! 
said a harsh voice. 

“Give him a tap on the head, Bill,” 
said another. 

But Jim gubsided and the threatened 
blow did not come. Jim’s wits worked 


” 


swiftly. He had been captured while 
asleep. Kidnapped! By white men. For 
what? To gain information as to the 


whereabouts of the galleon, the position 
of Miter Island! 

Captain Burr had pointed out certain 
rough-looking characters to him two days 
before. 

“They’d scuttle a ship or cut a throat 
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On that New 











Bicycle of Yours — 


you naturally will want equipment whose long-standing reputation 


for ideal uninterrupted service gives it nation-wide preference. 


And 


the first and most important item to specify is the 


CORBIN DUPLEX 
COASTER BRAKE 


It probably will be standard on the 
bicycle you select, but if not, it will 
be equipped when you ask for it. 

You know all about the Corbin 
Duplex—its ability to respond im- 
mediately to your slightest pressure 
—how just a little bearing down 
produces a gradual slowdown, and 





a little harder pressure brings the 
wheel to a smooth, gentle but posi- 
tive full stop. The generous brak- 
ing surface does away with all 
exertion. 

All the practical safety, comfort 
and long-lasting features of eight- 
een years of brake development are 
combined in the 1919 Corbin Du- 
plex. The 1919 Catalog explains 
and pictures them fully. Yours for 
the asking. 


Corbin Screw Corporation 























The American Hardware Corporation, 
Successor 
206 High Street New Britain, Conn, 
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New War Words 





mo 
Boche - Escadrille F 
Petain Camouflage 








COUTTT AEC EAE eee ree enone nena neeneaeenernn ares 





Ql Dictionary. 
o Facts are demanded as never before. 
| dispensable. 


so relatively low. 
Specimen Pages. 


Ace Tank Anzac Air Hole Zeebrugge Barrage °"4 hundreds 


nadied to Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL 


For the first time you can find authoritative 
answers to your questions about the new terms. 


Exact information is in- 
Never before was the New International so 
urgently needed and never before was it procurable at a price 


Regular and India-Paper Editions. Write for 
FREE Pocket Maps if you name Boys’ Life, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Blighty Bolsheviki 
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BRUSH 





EFFICIENCY 


aii 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


PAINTING EFFICIENCY 


DEPENDS 1S ON THE BRUSH 
Three f actors 17 
PAINT, PAINTER AND BR’ 
Whiting-Adams 
Traps YULCAN Marx 
Rubber Cemented 


BRUSHES 


Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard Rub- 
ber, and yh in mos oa 7. a of 


t. The me —y ox- 
world, 


JOHN L WAIT ING-I. } ‘ADAMS CO. 


690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U.S.A, 


























Built Send 
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Lacquered 
Bb. Finish. 











The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army. 

It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 
and will not tarnish, 


THE ARTILLERY BU BUGLE—$5.00 





High 
Brass 
Polish, 
or Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish, 
This model is @ great favorite among the best 
Buglers of to-day. 
Select your Bugle and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 

THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 

Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


Built 
in 
G & F. 

















ENTERTAINMENTS 


Compiled by Lieut. Clifton Lisle, U.S. A. 
(formerly an assistant Scout Master). 


If you are putting on an enter- 
tainment or play you need this. A 
big help in raising money for your 
troop. There’s material here for 
almost any program. 
it—or we _ will 

Price, paper bind- 
60 cents. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


Your bookstore has 
send direct, postpaid. 
ing, 35 cents; cloth, 





——BOY SCOUT—_, 


to get hold of a find like we got,” said 
the skipper. “ All the pirates ain’t dead 
yet, Jim. Give ’em a wide berth.” 

And now they had caught him nap- 
ping! He burned with shame. He was 
trussed, helpless. But he was not going 
to let the m get away with it. Not even 
= 

Captain Burr would miss him, would 
guess what had happened. They would 
search the island for him. ~ They would 
surely find some trail. All he had to do 
was to hold out. He set his jaw and 
willed himself to endurance. It was his 
galleon and, boy though he was, he would 
not give up the secret. 


OW long they traveled he could not 
tell, but they climbed constantly 
and he could guess by the smells that 
they were in deep forest. The men carry- 
ing him grumbled as they sometimes 
tripped over vines. At last they sat him 
on his feet and took the bandana from his 
eyes. Someone loosened his ankles. 
“Keep yore eyes front,” said a black- 
bearded, broad-shouldered man _ who 
seemed to be the leader. He was one of 
the men the skipper had warned him 
against, a Captain Frost, known as a 


| black-birder, a man who recruited labor 
from unwilling islands, a 


smuggler, a 
crooked gamester. “And walk up!” 

Jim’s legs were numb from the tight 
cords, but he did his best, and they went 
along a narrow bush-trail that traversed 
the sheulder of a mountain thick with 
tropical growth. They passed above the 
trees to barren slopes of fire-scarred 
rock, fissured and grottoed. A narrow 
pass opened and they went through to a 
bowl set between tall precipices where 
grew short turf and a few scanty shrubs. 
There was a spring of water in the mid- 
dle of the bowl. Before the dark mouth 
of a cave in one cliff a man was tending 
a fire. 

“Got him?” he gloated. “Good work, 
Frosty !” 

Frost scowled 
name. 

“We'll get right down to business,” he 
said. “Get the kid in the cave. Ill talk 
to him.” 

Jim was hustled into the gloomy hol- 
low and his feet tied once more. His 
hands were still bound. 

“Now then,” said Frost. “ You ain’t 
nobody’s fool, buddy. You know what 
we're after. Sooner you come through, 
the better for all parties.” 

Jim had been thinking what he should 
say and he answered without hesitation. 
“You want the position of the island,” 
he said. “TI don’t know it. Captain 
Burr took the reckoning. I .. .” 

Frost cuffed him heavily. 

“None of that,’ he said. “We know 
what we’re doin’. Don’t you lie to us or 
. ?” He made a swift gesture 
ac ross his throat. “We aim to get that 
loot,” he said, “ an’ we’re goin’ to get it.” 
He took out of his pocket a little bundle 


at the mention of his 
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CHALK TALK 


Work Pays—Give entertainments in your home town 
and vicinity. Let me start you with an applause-winning 
program. Full Particulars FREE. 

CLYDE TRUMAN, Box 909, Perrysville, Ohio. 
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of papers, clippings of press-print, Jim 


| noticed. 


said Frost, “is every 

word that has been printed in Tabiti 
about the San Domingo. I’ve got ’em by 
heart. Tl give ’em to you for a scrap- 
book,” he went on sardonically. “ And in 
one of ’em your friend Burr tells what a 
bright youngster you are and how you 
sighted the island and spotted the gal- 
leon in the lagoon and how you're a 
partner of his and actin’ first mate. An’ 


how you’ve took to navigation so’s you cap 
run the schooner almost as good as him, 

“Some of it may be guff, but he comes 
out strong about the navigation. What's 
more, you’ve owned up to it to a dozen 
men. Bragged a bit, I reckon. So don't 
you lie to me about you not knowin’ the 
position or . . .” He glanced out 
of the cave to where the others sat about 
the fire, “T’ll toast your feet first an’ slit 
your windpipe afterwards if you don't 
come through.” 

“Tf you kill me you won’t find out 
about the galleon,” said Jim stoutly, 
though his courage quailed at the man’s 
leering ferocity. 

“You might beg off bein’ 
we're half way through with it,” said 
the ruffian. “An’ we might be a bit 
disappointed if you should be stubborn 
too long. Your outfit starts pretty 
soon an’ we aim to get a start, on it. 
They ain’t no copyrighted on thet’ island, 
If we gets there first, we'll hold our 
own. We ain’t over gentle, none of us, 
an’, if you disappointed us, I say, we 
might kill you, just out of cussedness.” 

“ Hurry up there, Frost,” broke in one 
of the men, of whom there were ten in all. 
“Put the third degree to him.” 

Frost took no notice of the interrup- 
tion. 

“Come through, buddy,” he said. 

“ And if I tell you,” asked Jim, “ 


9% 


are you going to do with me? 


killed afore 


what 


¢¢C\ LOANE, the chap who was here 
when we came up, is goin’ to enter- 


tain you till we come back. It’s a nice 
quiet spot but kinder lonely. We had a 
lot of trouble pickin’ it out. When he 


gets a signal from us the dope you handed 
out is right, you go free. If the dope is 
wrong . ?” His pause was more 
effective than any threat. 

Jim shut his eyes and braced himself. 
Then he opened them again. 


“I won't tell you,” he said. “You 
don’t dare to kill me. They’ll find it out 
some time and they'll find you out. There 
are too many big men in this. They'll 


get you some day.” 
In the half light of the cave he could see 
that his words were not without their ef- 


fect. Frost scowled. 
“Oh, we don’t dare, don’t we?” he 
mocked. “For a tenth of what is in that 


galleon I’d croak a dozen. And my mates 
is that kind, too, you can lay to that.” 

But he went out and talked the matter 
over in low tones. Jim, trying to think, 
could hear them arguing and quarreling, 
but he could not distinguish many words. 
The will of Frost evidently dominated 
them and presently the latter came back 
into the cave. 

“We're goin’ to have some grub,” he 
said. “ Just to show you we aim to be 
on the square with you, if you come 
through, we’re goin’ to give you some 
grub, too. You eat an’ think it over. 
We're heatin’ some stones in the fire an’ 
they ain’t for cookin’ grub. They’re for 
warmin’ cold feet. Now tuck into this.” 

He laid down a couple of bananas and 
some cold meat with a tin cup of hot 
coffee. It was cold on the heights and 
the smell of the coffee was good to Jim, 
thought he knew he could not eat any- 
thing solid. Frost undid his hands and 
then untied his feet. 

“You can’t get away,” he said grimly. 
“Don’t try it.” 


EFT alone, Jim sipped at the coffee. 
The little bundle of clippings lay 
close by and he idly looked at them while 
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the men ate outside. It was light enough 
to read and, as the package fell apart, 
he saw the familiar headlines of the orig- 
inal article taken from the Los Angeles 
Times. He knew it by heart, he thought, 
put, almost unconsciously, he read _ it 
over. And then a dim memory strength- 
ened, something he had read in the Ban- 
croft Library, long ago. He sat up, cen- 
tering his will upon the thing until he 
was sure of it. 

Sloane came into the cave with Frost 
carrying two flat slabs of lava carefully 
balanced on two smaller flat pieces. He 
set them down so close to Jim that the 
latter could feel their glowing heat. 

“How about it?” demanded Frost and 
his tone was final. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Jim. Frost nodded. 

“That’s the stuff. Better not lie, 
though, sonny. I’m warnin’ you.” 

“Tm telling you the truth,” said Jim. 
His voice carried conviction even to that 
distrustful company. Sloane had gone 
out with the news and now they crowded 
into the cave, darkening in the failing 
light, eager to hear the figures that meant 
so much to them. 

“It was 22’ 37” South. 
said Jim. 


168’ 19” West,” 


ROST repeated the figures, going to 
the cave-mouth to jot them down, 
then checking them a second time. 

“That’s right,” said Jim. The men 
commenced to talk excitedly until Frost 
stopped them. 

“Come on,” he ordered. “I reckon 
thet’s the straight goods. If it ain’t we'll 
skin this young liar alive when we git 
back. An’ I'll see thet the job’s done 
right,” he added. ‘Sloane, you know 
yore job. No time to waste, boys.” 

Sloane stood in the cave mouth watch- 
ing them go. The light was going rapid- 
ly in the bowl surrounded by the high 
mountain walls. In a few minutes it 
would be dark, save for the starlight. In 
an hour or so the moon _ would rise. 
Sloane turned and came back into the 
cave. He seemed elated, even good- 
natured, at the thought of his share in 


the treasure. 

“You were a wise kid to come 
through,” he said. “Frost would sure 
have scraped the hide off ye. Better eat 
thet grub, hadn’t ye?” 

“T don’t want to eat,” said Jim. 

“Ye dont? Then stick out yore 
hands. I'll let you run round daytimes 
while I’m awake, but, when I sleeps, you 
get tied up. Now yore feet. I’m goin’ 
to snooze out there by the fire. Tl fetch 
you a blanket.” This he did, and then 
curled himself up by the fire. Jim did 
not stir for a few minutes; then he turned 
over, shifting the blanket that he was 
powerless to adjust. The scent of burn- 
ing wool instantly assailed his nostrils 
and he rolled back again, sitting up cau- 
tiously and looking out at Sloane. Ap- 
parently his guard had gone to sleep. 
Hope leaped up in Jim. He was con- 
fident that he had sent Frost and his 
gang away on a fools’ errand and he had 
trusted to escape from Sloane before 
they could return, and the chance of 
escape had come without delay. 

The odor of burning wool came from 
the frowsy blanket, scorching on the hot 
stones brought in by Sloane. Lava as 
they were, and picked for their heating 
a, they still retained most of their 
eat. 

Jim hitched himself as close to them as 
he dared, fearful of rousing Sloane, and 
held his wrists to the blunt edge of one 
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Shelter Tent 
A only $ 4.00 


Here you are, boys—a big, 
- "ft roomy tent 7 ft. long, 5 ft. 
ne a dian tee wide and 3 rt bigh, weigh- 
ing (with stakes and poles) only 3} Ibs. Has two folding poles, 6 
steel stakes and packing bag. Rolls into bundle 4 x 18 in. Made 
from aeroplane cloth, Khaki color. Fully guaranteed, This fine 
tent only one of many included in our line of 
Huntin co AAS Hixin 
; Fishing Camp EquipMENT Touring 
Gaiman = Tent water-proofed by secret Raintite process. Door 
4+| in each end. No ridge-pole needed. No guy lines. Plenty 
of room for 2 boys. Sent prepaid in U. S. or Canada for 


only $4.00. Money back if you are not satisfied. Write 
for free illustrated circular. 


Compac Ruck Sack 2:5 22'3 5 saPccomet 


Sack—one of the most compact 
20 inches deep, absolutely waterproof. Extra waterproof pocket on outside 


ever devised. 14 inches wide, 
for camera. Sent prepaid for $2.50. ‘ 
COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. B., Indianapolis, Ind. 


























Write for free illustrated catalog describing 
Ruck Sack and other camping accessories. 





















express charges for all you raise. ‘ontract and literat 10e-NONE FREE. 


and book**Fortunes in Hares’’, by mail Frees 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCIETY 


RATIONAL FOOD 8 FUR ASSOCIATION 
bd MILWAUKEE, WISC. Dept. 303, 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 11 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES [: IG MONEY, RAISE RABBITS FOR US 
Us | Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell stock 

HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made.We and pay $ .00 pair. Express all rabbits raised from our 
furnish stock and pay you $6.00 a pair and **Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense. Contract 





























We will send you these 8 beautiful outdoor sport 


LOOK HERE, SON pictures, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 


9 x 12, in strikingly attractive colors, for 25c in stamps or coin. Your room 
will look great with these pictures tacked up on the wall. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE on re- 

= ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, which is a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
and Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go a=s==—= ORDER BLANK “77°: 
for fish and game, and a thousand and one ja se 
helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- | National Sportsman Magazine 
man tells you how to shoot and fish, how to | 217 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


train 0 dog fer, hunting, how te trap fur-{ Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or - 
rifie club, and a lot of other things you want a ag Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor 


to know about. 

Tell Dad about this offer and he will be glad | Name.............--cecececcceeecceeceeces 
to chip in with you because he will enjoy the ! 
National Sportsman as much as you will. . MEP ie ee ES Pe eee tae nem 
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Repton 
Naval (amp 


On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Splendid chance for boys to learn real 
naval life under naval officers who have 
seen service. Navigation, Chart Work, 
Sounding, Signaling, Wireless, Survey- 
ing, Handling of Boats under Oars, 
Sail and Motor Power, Seamanship, 
Rifle, Engines and Machine Gun, Tar- 
get Practice, Drilling, Landing par- 
ties, Agriculture, Lectures on the Navy, 
Astronomy, Tides, _ ete., Athletics, 
Games, Trips, Swimming, New Equip- 
ment. All Cadets wear uniform. Sepa- 
rate section for small boys. Camp has 
own farm for food and milk supply. 

For catalog address 


CAPT. 0. C. ROACH, Box C-28, Repton School 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON N. Y. 














I’s F-Z, Boys 


The World’s Best Shoe Polish 
EEP your shoes spick and span. A little 
E-Z Shoe Polish, a few rubs with cloth 
or brush and presto, a brilliant waterproof 
shine—old shoes made to look hke new. No 
more shoe worries on Scout Meeting nights. E-Z 
Shoe Polish, Black, Tan, Ox Blood and Brown 
makes the leather soft and pliable. 
Be sure to have a box in your kit when you 
go camping. 
Sold in the Best Stores or a full size Sample, 
any color, by mail—10c. 


MARTIN & MARTIN .- 
3005 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
“E-Z makes A REAL Service Shine”’ 














GENERATORS 


Only $5.00 


Holtzer-Cabot hand gen- 
erators, while they last, 
$5.00. Order from this ad. 
House-Lighting Plants 
$225.00 to $2,100.00. Bat- 
tery chargers and Motor 
Generator Sets $25.00 to 
$120.00. Dynamos, Mo- 
tors, all sizes. Hydro-Elec- 
tric Generators. Write for 
catalog you want. 


WATSON ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 53, Gas Bldg., Chicago 


110 V. A. C. 








OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 











Jeffery’s Manne Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
Any puncture or leak in boa‘ 

can be repaired in 5 minutes. It is as val- 

uable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a 

bicyclist or automobilist. It is a Johnnie- 





e . 35, each: bv mail 40¢ 
47¢. Send for Bkits., **Marine Glue What to Use and How 
‘o Use It” and *‘How To Make Your Hoat Leakproof."’ At all 


porting Goods Houses. 
L.W. FERDINAND & CO., 156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
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of the stones. The heat scorched his 
hands and wrists but it scorched the rope 
as well. He was forced to make three 
efforts as great blisters formed on his 
skin, but, at last, the charred rope fell 
apart. Swiftly and painfully he untied 
his ankle cords and then, free, lay down 
again and pulled the blanket over him. 
Sloane might not be asleep and, anyway, 
he wanted to wait for the light of the 
moon before attempting the steep trail 
to the sea. 


FTER long waiting the sky showed 

that the moon had risen. The bowl was 
dark but outside its wall the land would 
be flooded with light. And Sloane was 
snoring. Jim was wearing rubber sneak- 
ers and, inch by inch, he worked out of 
the cave. Sloane stirred restlessly and 
Jim froze. The kidnapper had somehow 
tossed aside his blanket and the nip 
of the mountain air was disturbing his 
slumber. He lay on his back, one arm 
flung wide. At his right side, nearest 
Jim, the handle of a pistol showed in a 
holster, some bit of metal work reflecting 
the fire. He was in Jim’s path, and Jim, 
seeing that Sloane’s awakening was im- 
minent, forced the issue. Bent double, 
he advanced. A coal fell in the embers 
and a little flame leaped up. It was re- 
flected in the eyes of Sloane, drowsily 
opening. 

In a flash Jim stooped, snatched the 
pistol from the holster and started for 
the narrow opening to the bowl as Sloane, 
half stupidly, got to his feet, unable to 
realize as yet that the lad he had so care- 
fully bound was free and escaping. With 
a savage roar he lunged after his late 
prisoner. He was a lean man and long- 
legged and, fast as Jim flew, Sloane 
gained on him, racing at an angle to cut 
him off at the gap. 

Jim turned, pistol in hand. 

“Stop, or I'll shoot!” he cried. Sloane 
laughed and came on, risking Jim’s mark- 


manship. At the flash of the gun he 
jumped high and to one side but fell 
groaning. Jim’s bullet had hit him just 


above the knee. 

Jim walked carefully to the writhing 
man and saw the nature of the injury. 
It was serious but not dangerous, he de- 
cided. 

“Till send some one up for you, 
Sloane,” he said. The wounded man re- 
plied with a volley of curses and Jim 
left him. It was no easy task to work 
through the jungle, but he knew he 
had only to keep downward to make 
the beach at last and, save when he 
plunged into dark forest, the moon 
helped. He hobbled into Tahiti near 
dawn. He and Burr had been staying 
aboard their schooner at night so Jim 
borrowed a shore canoe and put off. There 
was no light aboard the vessel, no na- 
tives were on the deck, no one was in the 
cabin; there was only the Admiral in 





his cage, covered with his night-cloth, 

Jim lit the swinging lamp and the Ad- 
miral squawked; he found some _ food, 
dressed his blistered hand, and then 
turned into his own bunk. He had slept 
about five minutes, it seemed, when he 
was shaken by the shoulder and the gruff 
voice of Captain Burr, a bit tremulous, 
was greeting him. 

“We been out all night searchin’ for 
you, son,” said the skipper. “ Four par- 
ties of us. An’ me comin’ home, all 
busted-up, to find you asleep in yore 
own bunk! Where in Time have you 
been?” 

Jim told him. 

“We'll send up for Sloane,” said the 
skipper grimly. “ An’ we’ll overhaul Mr, 
Frost in the Commissioner’s launch. You 
did right to give em the position, Jim. 
They’d have murdered you.” 

“T didn’t give it to them because I was 
afraid,” said Jim. “At least, I was 
afraid, but I wasn’t going to tell until I 
happened to think of something. I 
didn’t hope to get away so soon, of 
course. RS fe 

“All’s well that ends well,” said the 
skipper. “ We'll beat ’em to it, easy.” 

Jim grinned. 

“T think we’d 
ahead,” he said. 
company off.” 
puzzled fashion. 

“They didn’t crack you over the head, 
did they?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m not cracked,” replied Jim 
cheerfully. “But I’m mighty glad Frost 
left those clippings in the cave or we'd 
have spent a lot of other people’s money 
for nothing. I told you I’d read a good 
bit about those galleons. Well, sir, it 
wasn’t till I read that first article 
through again that I remembered some- 
thing. - 

“You see, those two galleons were go- 
ing to the Philippines, not from them. 
And the gold and pearls came from the 
Philippines. What they took there made 
up a ‘cargo of great value’ all right but 
not to us, or to Frost and Company. 
You see, Captain Burr, the outward- 
bound galleons all stopped at South 
American ports and took on cargo of 
cinchona bark that grows there and was 
invaluable in the Philippines for curing 
fevers; worth its weight in gold, maybe. 
Anyway, the San Domingo was laden 
with quinine and Frost is welcome to what 
is left of it after four hundred years, 
isn’t he?” 

Captain Burr stared and gaped and 
burst into a great guffaw. 

“Now that’s what comes from bein’ a 
scholar,” he said. “Shiver my garboard 
strake, if that ain’t a joke! Qui-nine and 
them racing for gold!” 

“Gold!” shrieked the Admiral, true to 
form. “Gold! Gold! Gold! Set ’em 
up, Looey, the treat’s on me!” 


better let them go 
“ We'll have to call our 
Burr looked at him in 
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water, as you all know, are great friends. 
Indeed, when carbide comes into contact 
with water it begins to bubble in a most 
sutisfactory manner and gives off at once 
a most abominable odor. 

“Tll give ’em something to smell of,” 





Skimmer whispered to himself, as he 


dropped a lump of carbide in a bucket 
and heard it sizzle. But instantly a new 
thought came to him. 

“Are you out?” He whispered to his 
companion, 

“Sure. C’mon!” 

“In a second.” 
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Skimmer quickly dropped in each 
pucket enough carbide to lick up all the 
water; then he glided swiftly out and 
gently closed the door. 

“Gimme that box of films,” he 
whispered. Lifting the lid, he fumbled 
at the top for a second, extracted some- 
thing, then pressing the cover back in 
place, forced the box into his com- 
panion’s hand with the terse whisper: 

“Quick! Beat it!” 

Skimmer was unrolling something now. 
He thrust something under the door and 
nailed it there with the blade of his 
pocket-knife. Then he backed swiftly 
away dealing something out as he went. 
Passing a broken lamp-post, he walked 
around it and then backed away again. 
Coming to the stump-willow he repeated 
this operation again and again. 

The rookie, who had retreated to the 
far end of the willow row, watched him 
with fascination. 

“Beat it!” Again it was Skimmer’s 
whisper, and again the boy retreated. 
He had just reached the shadow of the 
bank of the road-cut, when, looking back, 
he saw the momentary flare of a match. 
Then he understood. Skimmer had laid 
a thousand-foot fuse to the depot by un- 
coiling a reel of film. He had gone 
around the trees that the film might not 
coil into a ball and burn all at once. 

Now the fire flashed into a ball as the 
coiling film reached the stump; now it 
lingered, wriggling about the stump, only 
to race a short distance, then coil and 
burn in a ball again. 

Others had seen besides the rookie 
from Colorado. Rifles cracked from the 
American trenches behind, and from the 
German trenches before. Star-shells shot 
skyward. 

The two boys watched fascinated. Now 
it was at the third tree from the depot; 
now it was at the second. It had 
reached the last willow. A second after, 
a red serpent of fire sped toward the 
building. It halted only an instant at 
the broken lamp-post, then it streaked 
on again. Suddenly it shot in air. The 
film had coiled again. For the fraction 
of a second a ball of fire burned at the 
side of the building and lighted it as 
with the light of day. Suddenly there 
came a muffled roar; there burst forth in 
No Man’s Land a dazzling flame of fire, 
and at the same instant the two boys were 
lifted from the ground and thrown back 
again with the force of a terrific explosion. 

“Gosh!” said Skimmer at _Iast. 
“Them Prussians must’a had that place 
mined and_ that’s what they were 
guardin’ it for. Meant it for our boys 
and got it themselves. 

“You spoiled the picture-show.” 

“Spoiled nothin’!” exploded Skinner. 
“Think I’d waste a whole picture-show 
on three Prussians! Them boxes all hold 
six reels, a five reel feature and a Cur- 
rent Events. It was the Current Events 
I burned up!” 

The picture-show lasted after mid- 
night, but the great high chief of wel- 
fare workers waited patiently in the 
rear until it was over. 

“Quite an explosion down in No 
Man’s Land,” said the Chief, as they 
rode home. “Germans blew up the depot. 
Thought they couldn’t hold it, perhaps.” 

“TI guess they couldn’t hold it; not 
with the sort of hands some of ’em got 
and with the building filled with carbide 
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WANTED 
500 Good 
Husky Boys 


to sell our seeds after 
school and Saturdays. 
Boys, here is a chance 
for you to earn some easy money 
using your spare time selling our 


“The Backyard Garden” 


EVERY Scout and Scoutmaster needs this book 
thisSpring. An illustrated Garden Handbook for 
the Amateur, the Community and the School, by 
E. I. Farrington, former editor of Suburban Life. Smoothes 
the path of beginners. Gives experienced gardeners new 
knowledge and enthusiasm. Invaluable to those having 
any concerted gardening efforts in charge, but so simple 
and charmingly written that all understand and enjoy it. 
Includes useful reference tables, garden calendar and 
plans, etc. 
The Garden Magazine says: “It meets . . . the 
needs of the beginner striving to avoid the many pitfalls 
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la Big Slash in Official ee 4 


Scout Uniform Prices 


Here is good news for thrifty Scouts. 





Last month we told how George Washington 
“Did it with his little hatchet.” But, we are not 
willing to “ let George do it” this time. This month 
we have taken a perfectly good Scout Axe and cut 
prices with it. These new prices speak for them- 
selves and mean that you will hereafter pay less for 
your complete Scout Outfit. 


THESE NEW PRICES ON OFFICIAL SCOUT UNIFORMS SAVE YOU MONEY 
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Catalog No. Former Price New Price = 
506—Coats—regular quality.............cecccccccccceccecs $2.75 $2.50 
QI, oo id cclcdcbebccnedesedseveesene 3.50 3.10 = 
509—Breeches—regular quality..............0ccccccccccecs 2.25 2.00 = 
508—Breeches—extra quality................0 ccc ccc ccecees 3.00 2.75 = 
I acl a, SU etek a Si Sill LB well din ik och a 2.00 1.60 = 
ee EI hee ee Peer e PO re ee Fre ee 3.25 2.85 
903—Hate—regular quality. .............scccccccscccccecs 2.30 1.95 = 
ee ss a wée see ccdcereehebewecews ews 3.00 2.75 : 
ona 3 Lakes dweew bore denne wadedeneedsdas 00 45 = 
592—Haversack—new style............. cece cece ccecececes 2.65 2.25 ; 
591—Leggings—canvas—U. S. A......... cee ccc eee ee eee 1.40 1.10 = 
i ena e ines eben cndeendekbenga ae 6.00 5.50 = 
ota paskccnetbesncaeb nas sede we tae hee 2.75 2.35 = 
POP ECE EET COPE ECE OT CTT TOT 1.65 1.50 = 
528—Stockings—cotton—per pair............0cecececececes 65 50 = 
528A—Stockings—cotton—F ootless—per pair................ 65 50 = 
527—-Stockings—wool—per pair............ceceeceeecceees 2.00 1.90 = 
517—Scoutmaster’s Norfolk Jackets—extra quality............ 4.00 3.60 S 
505A—Scoutmaster’s Service Coat—extra quality.............. 4.00 3.60 
519—Scoutmaster’s Trousers—extra quality................6. 3.00 2.75 
508—Scoutmaster’s Breeches—extra quality................+.. 3.00 2.75 
Oi —eemeaeebee © TIME... occ cc ccc ccc ssc cccccescvcsesess 3.50 3.20 
523—Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Norfolk Coat............... 14.00 12.50 = 
523A—Scoutmaster’s 0. D. Woolen Service Coat—Style 505..... 14.00 12.50 : 
524—-Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Breeches. ..........+-+0+05 8.50 7.25 = 
524A—Scoutmaster’s O. D. Woolen Trousers..........-2++e0+ 8.50 7.25 = 
595—Sweaters—O. D.—Men’s regulation............+++++ee: 5.00 4.50 = 
594—-Sweaters—O. D.—Boys’ regulation.............-.+++-- 4.25 3.75 = 


564—Boys’ Mackinaws—O. D.—24 oz. cloth—sizes up to 18 years 12.50 10.00 = 
565—Men’s Mackinaws—O. D.—24 oz. cloth—sizes 34 to 44 chest 14.00 12.50 = 


For sizes, descriptions, shipping weights and full particulars for ordering, refer to 
your Supply Department Catalog. 
Above prices do not include carriage charges. 
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A Good Turn 


BY THE 


Supply Scout 


We wish we could cut the price of every item 
obtainable through our Supply Department—but we 
have to be governed by the slow price adjustments 
of our sources of supply in this trying reconstruc- 
tion period. Here below we list fifteen important 
articles of Scout equipment upon which we are 
reducing the prices now, in order to give you the 
immediate benefit of equipment at a lower price. 
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For description of articles mentioned below refer to your supply catalog 


Note These Reduced Prices on Scout Equipment: 
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Catalog No. Former Prices New Prices 
SN 4 ch akan akheueeaen<énedtaavesuaned $1.25 $1.00 
a 1004—Knives, No. 1............ SRS EE ENT RM ey ate Pr 1.50 1.40 
= ARETE ere ee errr ree ey eee 50 45 
= CO nen re pe pee Free 1.25 1.10 
= 1003A—Axe and Sheath, complete.....................005- 1.50 1.35 
= STROLL LIA. ELLE OBA PE 3.00 2.50 
= MN eth i wu be sk dedanr ane xosevareionenes 3.25 2.75 
= Se TO 6 cater derdedeatereksene eee ga 75 65 
a eC Sea acdsee scans aedas cee ve 1.25 1.00 
1342—“ Theroz ” Solidified Aleohol Heater, with fuel......... .60 40 
1258—Folding Candle Lantern. ............02ceceecccecess 2.75 2.50 = 
= 1058—Morse Code Signal Flags, per pair............-.-++++: 75 -60 = 
= 1059—Semaphore Code Signal Flags, per pair.............--. 75 .55 = 
1399—Official Troop Flags (cotton bunting)................-. 1.50 1.25 = 
1400—Parade Size Troop Flag (cotton bunting).............. 4.00 3.75 = 


These New Scout Neckerchiefs Do Not Need Any Price Cutting 


The new pongee neckerchiefs are proving very popular and are going like hot cakes. They certainly add to the 
appearance of the scout uniform and give a picturesque touch to the whole troop, especially when on parade. They 
are now available in all the sixteen colors listed below. Made of a splendid quality of heavy pongee, of the same 
size, but much superior to the merceen neckerchiefs previously supplied. They are of excellent appearance, strong ~ 
and durable. 

In ordering the new pongee neckerchiefs specify number and color as follows: 


= 620 Red 624 Tea Green 628 Royal Blue 632 Gray 55 
621 Maroon 625 Moss Green 629 Violet 633 Black Cc or 0 
622 Orange 626 Dark Green 630 Khaki 634 Sky Blue er dozen 
623 Lemon 627 Navy Blue 631 Dark Brown 635 Gold Each P 


MERCEEN NECKERCHIEFS. A limited supply of the old-style merceen neckerchiefs is still available in 
the undernoted colors, and while these last, can be had at the listed price of 35 cents each. Order by number. 








§71 L 583 Sky Bl 
580 oy 581 Gea! a 35c = 
Each = 
Department of 200 Fifth Avenue = 
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' Tell Mother and Dad 
Why You Should Own An 


Auto-Wheel 


mA up your mind this very min- 
ute that you’re going to own an 
Auto-Wheel and go right in and talk the 
matter over with Mother and Dad. 

Tell them that every real boy should own 
an Auto-Wheel Coaster or an Auto- 
Wheel Convertible Roadster, because 
they’re the best wagons ever built for 
work or play. Wheels have roller bear- 
ings, steel axles and tires and the spokes 
are oval like an auto. 


Send for Free Felt Pennant 


Write us the names of three coaster 
wagon dealers, mentioning which one 
handles the Auto-Wheel, and we'll send 
you a beautiful Felt Pennant Free. 


Organize an Auto-Wheel Coaster Club 


Each member receives a beautiful cap. 
The captain receives a special cap. Write 
now for booklet telling all about the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Clubs of the U. S., 
and how to organize a local branch. 





BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck Street N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 








Build a model of this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used in the U.S. Army 





and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL” Scale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
Gartios {ites y Seater 25 Wright Biplane 
Nieuport onsgiane Cc Curtiss Flying Boat 
Taube Monoplane Each Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send 5c for our Aeroplane Catalogue about Model 
Aeroplanes and Supplies. None Free. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and W. Broadway, New York 
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Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 17) 





ennai 


the best 
things come 
along, but 
the principle 
is equally 
true in ice 
formations. 
You would 
astonish 
some of your 
friends if 
you should 
take a series 
of photo- 
graphs of 
the frost for- 
mations in 
one particu- 
lar place, 
and then in 
exhibiting 
the _collec- 
tion cap the 
climax of the 
surprise by 
explaining 
that they 
were all 
made in one 
spot. 
UT to 
come back to the gumboo. They are 
good for the marshes in that transi- 
tional stage from winter to spring that 
everybody with a bit of spring blood in his 
veins enjoys along in March. Then is to 
be found one of the greatest of puzzles 
—those floating islands of ice attached to 
slender, overhanging twigs. The Scout who 
will explain why that ice thus clinging to 
a twig does not melt in a spring freshet 
will bring great joy to the Scout natural- 
ist. I have puzzled over it for a long time. 
In the first place, I do not see how the 
thing starts, because when the ice does 
melt the twig or limb springs high up in 
the air. How did it ever get down to the 
water and fastened to that long sheet of 
ice? Sometimes one sees a large branch 
thus bent down and the end of every twig 
holds a tiny bit of floating ice. When 
about half of these are melted, or when 
all of them are half melted, up goes the 
branch with a sort of derisive spring as 
if it laughed and said, “ You tell how I 
got down there. That is your puzzle, not 
mine. I know how.” 
Have you ever noticed the little. stamp- 
ing pads that play, 





of these 
things you 
have looked 
at and not 
really seen 
and much 
less thought 
about. For 
every Scout 
ice has a 
fascination 
that I think 
must date 
back to our 
primitive 
ancestors—I 
have never 
been able to 
assign any 
other reason. 
So do not 
let us travel 
ten miles 
through the 
March woods 
and not see 
anything, 
but sit down 
for at least 
ten minutes 
—that is 
better than a mile a minute—and really 
see one particular spot. 








ete 


Why do these floating islands of ice cling to slende 
twigs? 


THE GIRAFFE AND THE LYNX IN 
THE NORTHERN SKY 


AMELOPARDALIUS as first given by 

Hevelius, or Camelopardalis as called 
by later astronomers—My, but what big 
words! Have you been able to read thus 
far? If you have, you need not tackle 
them again but simply call it the giraffe 
or camel or, if you wish to be a little 
more scientific and yet not use such long 
words, you may cut it down to the Latin 
Camelus. 

Now if you expect to see in the north- 
ern sky a group of stars as conspicuous 
as is a giraffe or a camel in a circus, you 
will be mightily disappointed. Some con- 
stellations may readily be found by their 
conspicuousness, but the Camelus you will 
find as merely a sort of open space just 
on the other side of the pole star from 
Ursa Minor and The Dragon. See if your 
eyesight is as good as that of the Chinese 
who are able to locate seven conspicuous 

Stars within the 





idling away the 
time, apparently d 
stamping on the oti 


water about as an 
office clerk might 
use the rubber 
stamps just for the 
fun of it when the 
old man’s back is 
turned? It will not 
take much stretch- 
ing of the imagina- 
tion to fancy fairy 
boys thus stamping 
away on the top of 
the water so per- 
sistently and faith- 
fully that they 
have flattened the 
ends of their pads. 


CAMELUS* 








group. 

The lynx, also so 
named by Heve- 
lius in his map of 
1690, has some- 
times been called 
the tiger on ac- 
count of the num- 
ber and beauty of 
its double _ stars 
which shine just 
like two tiger eyes. 
But I have a bet- 
ter theory why it is 
so called. It takes 
a lynx-eyed person 
to find any con- 
spicuous or inter- 
esting naked eye 
star within this 
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Now, perhaps, all 


group. 
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(Concluded from page 6) 


Boy Scout Lectures With 
The Touriscope! 
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hese see. It was an odd request for commis- 
ou : ually i- 
sioned men do not usually number pri ‘ 4 
i vates among their callers. But no one ™ Our illustrated Boy Scout Lectures are 
no’ : ss ° 
uestioned the peculiarity in this case. : rovin them- 
seen For Lieutenant Slocum was waiting for everywhere p g 
meal Private Wilson. As the latter entered the selves strong, 
g room, he looked up and smiled. J q 
_ For * Can’t shake, old man,” said he, “ but helpful features 
a put it there.” He nodded to his shoulder. in the work 
a And Wilson laid his hand on it timidly. 
pee: For awhile they looked at one another of Scout 
re without speaking. Then, as the nurse Masters. On 
ate 
slipped out with a warning that she would ‘ 

. = be back in five minutes, they talked casu- : Touriscope 
ce ally of the things that interest soldiers. 0.4 film, projected clearly and 
F. Their time was almost up before Slocum ———= . - RESS Ps 
rhe found courage to put the question that ' if “Fr, £ dependably by the Touri- 
, had been puzzling him many days. Seg = ) scope, these lectures form a 

“Say, Wilson, old man,” he began, a a ° : 
— little timidly; and then, "after his own ‘ gt most fascinating means of teach- ‘ 
cal fashion, plunged boldly in. ‘See here,” ing through entertaining. 
a he said, “ you know what the fellows used . cs — 
iles to say about you in the company—some 90 to 100 pictures on each roll of film Ww eighing but 6 oz. 
sail bunk about you refusing to a yer te The film is light, durable, non-combustible, and costs far 
What’s it mean anyway, if you don’t minc : : ° ee 
See my asking? I always thought there was less than the equivalent in heavy, fragile glass slides. 
ing, something wrong somewhere and now I’m 


lown sure.” He glanced at the private, half ex- The Touriscope, A New Idea in Stereopticons 



























































least pecting to see him flush. : , 7 

- But the other looked quietly back. ss The Touriscope has established and perfected the use of film in 

sally “T’ve never told anyone,” he said, “ but Still’ pictures. : Each scene dissolves easily and cleanly into the 
I may as well get it off my chest. It’s an next. The Touriscope is so simple in operation that the youngest 
old story. I nearly killed a fellow once.” Boy Scout can readily run it. 

IN He stopped, as the Lieutenant looked up If desired, glass slides may be used in the Touriscope by remov- 
in startled surprise. “It was just such a ° he fil h The Bov S P ; tat 2 ~ 
mess,” he went on again, “as happened ing the fi m attachment. ihe boy Scout Frogram Series may also 

a by that day at Bradford. I’ve a fearful be had in standard glass slides. 

led temper, and I didn’t know what I was do- We carry a great variety of lectures and 

big ing. Couldn't see hardly. Kinda blur sets for all purposes. All lectures for sale or 
thus before my eyes. But if they hadn’t taken Ber 8 

: 4 “ A rent. oy Scout Lecture No. 3 
ckle the fellow from me, I’d have killed him 10 of 84 Pictures 

caffe sure. That was in another school—before For those who already have a lantern, we | 1. scout_and Dog 

ittle I went to Bradford. Had to leave, of | have a Touriscope attachment that will fit | } 7e%.7)'S doiene 

ong course. And I promised the mater that any standard Mazda Stereopticon. 4. Tracking 

atin I'd never fight again as long as I lived. cial ae tnnil i iacthenes tt 5. First Aid 
T’y bn sa Let us send you our booklet and price list. 6. Mapping 

ve broken the promise now, of course. A = 7, A Camp 

rth- He smiled, and the Lieutenant smiled It will prove the economy of the Touriscope 8. Council Ring 

ous too. “But I guess she understands, —that it is ‘‘more than a stereopticon—it is a | 1° Persnise Letter 

you wherever she is. She died shortly after. service.” 

on- I always thought it was my fault.” He 

heir finished abruptly, and w alked away. 

will “Thanks,” said Lieutenant Slocum. THE TOURISCOPE COMPANY 

just “Put it there again, old chap.” And after Room 1102 Lincoln Bldg. 

rom a moment Wilson walked back and put Washington near State 

our it there. Then the nurse came in, and he 

ese went off without saying more. 

ye: ¢¢@1O you see, Sir,’ Lieutenant Slocum 

took up the matter some days later, 

, ao when his Captain, now in rest billets with 

wee his company, made a flying trip to see him 
of at the hospital, “there’s nothing on earth to | 

nil stand in the way of his promotion. If he | Send for Our New Catalog J-28 

led loses his head and sees red when the Send for a copy NOW 

at Boche are around, so much the better. walt, pocket sis size, con- 
ah And if he could keep from hitting some of | over 1,100 illustrations 
of the fellows I heard guying him, in the a ae about 
ars company, there’s no danger he'll ever Bells, | 460 Sones, 
ust murder any of our men. Some iron-clad Telegraph Material, Elec- 

4. hero, and no mistake! Isn’t he, Sir?” pee ii, pn 

“a “He is,” said the Captain emphatically. | icterent etyles, all with distinctive | Electro Gall ‘Balls, Eee 

ris | Seeds Soren | cal Gatteris, Motor Bost 

<es ; and don’t take NO for Horns, Electrically Heat- 
<es real at thing "and you ed Apparatus, Battery 
on COUT CHARLES BRUSH, who re- L deal Betty Sivas itches, 

mn- sides on a farm that used to be a slave og a 

Pr- market, boasts that in Norwich, Connecti- ; 

UPPLY CO., prc. 
ye cut, are the graves of two great Indian MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL _ uit Loul 

his agg Uncas and Miantonoma, and, also, 17 Park Place oils 8 Wells St ee 06 P ine Bt. 

“Indian leap.” | : — 
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Let Me Train YOU in 


the fundamentals of 


AVIATION 


SCOUTS Gis 
the real 
game for the He-Man 
—the fellow with the red 
blood in his veins. Aviation 
has been the dominant fac- 
tor in war and it will be the 
greatest industry in peace. 
The young man who mas- 
ters this profession may be 
one of the pilots of the 


. e 
Airplane Fast Mail 
between Chicago and New 
York! One hundred and 
fifty miles an hour and bet- 
ter! The country demands 
trained men for work in the 

air and on the ground. 


Let Me Train You 
for one of these big paying 
jobs. Two airplane concerns 
ero Institute. agree to take our trained 

Mechanics, Engineers, In- 


Decide right now fo take my snectors, etc 


Home Course in Aviation elt ie we 
under my direction. I will give Capt. Geo. F. Campbel 
you the inside facts about this / Chiet instructor « 
eed ne Send today Nationa! Aero Institute 
Dept. 1073 Morton Bldg. 
FREE BOO CHICAGO, TLL. 
write you a personal ey Dear Sir: Please send me 
along withit. Address as /; without obligation, copy of 
follows: ‘The nee of Aviation, 
Iso particulars of Mail 
CAPT. GEO. F. CAMPBELL le Course in the Principles of 
Chiet Instructor Aviation. 
National Aero Institute 
Dept. 1073, Morton Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cantal in George Prederi Camp 
Formerly Third 08 aa the 
Koval Flying Co Chief in- 


tructor Nstional 


one? / 


J MOBI oc ccccccccescceses 


Ethan Allen 


Training Camp 


OMBINES an ideal sum- 

mer vacation in the pic- 

turesque upper reaches 
of Lake Champlain—fishing, 
boating, canoeing, hiking, 
games, sports, and amusements 
—with Military and Phys- 
ical Training by real West 
Pointers. Naval Training 
of real value. Opportunity 
for tutoring and “ Make- 
Up Work” by masters 
who really know how. 


$225 for full term; July 
1st to Sept. Ast. Senior 
and Junior Divisions— 
ages 14 to 21. 

Write for our fully illus- 























trated and _ descriptive 
catalog No, 1 
ETHAN ALLEN TRAIN- 


ING CAMP ASSOCIATION 
Executive and Recruiting 
Office, Saugerties, N. Y. 
















Wanted 


Why not spend your spare 
time, vacation, gathering 
butterflies, insects, for me. 


They are wanted for rich 
collectors, museums,  col- 
leges. Easy outdoor 
work. Even two boys, 
11 and 13, earned good 
money with their 
mother’s help and my 
instructions, price list, 
pictures, descriptions. 
Send 3 cents at once 
for prospectus before 
sending any specimens, 


SINCLAIR, Box 415, Dept. 79, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Curly of the Circle Bar 


(Continued from Page 22) 





“Oh, they say he used to run with 
Dandy Jim’s gang years ago.” 

“Guess that was before my 
Homer remarked. 

“It sure was. Must have been fifteen 
years ago, anyway, when they broke up. 
They used to run things pretty much to 
suit themselves. There was about a dozen 
of ’em, and the leader went by the name 
of Dandy Jim ’cause he was always such a 
swell dresser. Funny thing, though, no- 
body that I know ever got a good look at 
him. He always had his hat pulled down, 
you know, and some say he wore a mask. 
Their headquarters was in the hills over 
near the borderline—nobody knew just 
where. They'd steal cattle, hold up the 
stages, an’ do any old thing they liked 
an’ get away with the goods.” 

“Gee! Folks around here must have 
been a fine lot of dubs,” put in Homer 
scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Ed_ protested. 
“There wasn’t many of ’em in_ those 
days, an’ the gang had ’em pretty well 
scared. They were all dandy shots, and 
didn’t care much more about killing a 
man than I would popping a steer for 
beef.” 

“Humph!” Homer looked unconvinced. 
“Then he left the country, you say?” 

“That’s the way the story runs. Must 
have been about fifteen or sixteen years 
ago when he just disappeared, and no- 


time,” 





body’s seen or heard of him since. The 
gang broke up after a while—couldn’t 
pick a leader, I reckon. Shifty Harris 


built a shack over in the hills, an’ he’s 
been there ever since. Jerry Harden was 
another one, they say. He got his last 
fall.” 

Homer nodded. 
he said briefly. 


“JT heard about that,” 


HE talk drifted to something else 
and presently they turned in. Next 
morning, after bidding farewell to their 
host, the two boys set off at a leisurely 
ace. - 
They decided to reconnoitre carefully 
before approaching the cabin. Though 
they had made an early start, it was 
nearly two oclock before they reached a 
small draw about a mile from the canyon, 
where they left their horses. 

Their progress was slow and _ tedious. 
Keeping as they did close to the southern 
wall, they had to crawl around and over 
many boulders which had fallen from 
above, while several times long detours 
were necessary to avoid rifts and gullies. 
In about an hour they reached the bend 
and, lying flat on the sand, peered cau- 
tiously around the buttress. 

From where they lay there was a very 
good view of the cabin, two hundred yards 
away, and it was at once apparent that 
the work of destruction had begun, and 
was even then being conducted with much 
thoroughness. The roof was quite gone 
and part of one side wall. Through the 
open door they could see a man working 
vigorously with a pick or bar dislodging 
the blocks, breaking them up and finally 
throwing the pieces over the wall, where a 

rapidly growing pile testified to his in- 
dustry. Evidently Shifty Harris was fol- 
lowing Mr. Graham’s instructions to the 
letter. 

“ Gee ! ” they 


Homer whispered, as 


drew back behind the buttress. “ He'll 
be a week finishing that job.” 

“Yes, and then he'll dig up the floor 
and most likely tear down the sheds. 
We'll have a nice wait if we don’t get 
busy ‘till he’s gone.” 
“We sure will!” Homer took another 
look around the rock. “I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t start in right away,” he 
went on, drawing back his head. “ He’s 
safe for another three hours and it won't 
take us that long to do the trick. This 
is the right place, isn't it?” 

Curly looked the ground over carefully 
and at length picked out a spot well back 
in the corner. “Over there, I think, close 
to the rock,’ he said. “I believe we 
could take a chance now. We'll have to 
use our knives, I guess.” 

“They’re all we’ve got.” 


OMER felt around in his pockets and 

presently pulled out a clasp knife, 
the single blade of which was about five 
inches long and when open was held by a 
catch. Curly had a regulation hunting 
knife in a sheath, and together they set to 
work loosening the sand. It was rather 
slow work, for the surface was hard and 
unyielding, and mixed with stones and bits 
of rock fallen from above. Consequently 
it took over an hour to scoop out a hole 
three feet in diameter and as many deep, 
without finding any trace of the mys- 
terious box. 

“Gee! That’s back-breaking,’ grunted 
Homer, straightening up and wiping his 
forehead with one sleeve. “I’m glad I’m 
not a farmer. Say, kid, are you sure you 
didn’t dream about this box?” 

Curly grinned sympathetically. 
tainly didn’t dream it,” he said, “but I 
couldn’t swear it was still here. Its 
quite a while ago, and he might have dug 
it up without my knowing it. Still, that 
doesn’t seem very likely. If he had, that 
other crowd Say! I struck something 
then.” 

He had been idly prodding about with 
his knife at the bottom of the hole close 
to one edge and, as he spokee the point 
struck something beneath the surface. 
Instantly they both commenced to dig 
furiously and for a few moments the 
dirt flew. Then Curly bent forward 
eagerly and snatched out of the hole a 
small rectangular object about six inches 
long and three square, rusty, corroded, 
thick with dirt and wrapped around and 
around with a stout piece of rawhide. 

“There!” he exclaimed triumphantly, 
holding it up. “What do you think of 
your uncle now?” 

“Bully for you, kid!” Homer said ap- 
provingly. “'That’s the goods, all right. 
Open her up and see if 

He stopped abruptly with a swift, hiss- 
ing intake. His eyes, wide with surprise, 
were fixed aghast on something behind 
Curly. At the same instant a quiet, drawl- 
ing voice broke the silence. 

“Will yuh gentlemen kindly elevate your 
hands? I got you both covered.” 

(To be continued in April Boys’ Lire) 


“T cer- 








Harold J. Mussen sends a boast of the 
possessions of Lake Placid, New York, 
among them are John Brown’s grave, 
Mount Marcy, New York State’s highest 
peak, and -cultivated land higher than 
any 


other in New York State. 
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Reddy’ s Muzzle | BOYS BOYS BOYS 
: Loader 
z= 8 (Continued from page 18) General Pershing Marshal Foch President Wilson 
i i Cardinal Mercier 
e 
N the bunk was a Winchester rifle— Mounted on mat board 
floor empty, and on the table lay another, 
heds, also empty. A couple of empty belts and These pictures sell like wild-fire. Every American home should display them 
get dozens of empty cartridge shells on the as the boys (over there) come home. They are beautifully lithographed in full 
table and floor attested to the old man’s color size 16 inches by 20 inches, mounted suitable for framing. 
other defense. You can easily make $5.00 or more a day selling these pictures. They 
“why Reddy leaned down, looked’ under the sell quickly for 25¢ each. 
he bunk, and hauled forth the muzzle loader. WE TRUST YOU. Don’t send any money. Ask us to send you 25 pictures, 
He's It was a ten gauge, but Reddy saw at a assorted or of one kind, and when they are sold remit 17c for each picture. You 
poor glance aoe "E percussion caps covered make 8c per picture—more than 30%. Besides, we will give you $1.00 in Thrift 
. the nipples le yanked out the ramrod Stamps for every hundred you sell. *‘Unsold pictures im good condition can be 
fully and —— it into the muzzle. The gun returned. Get an early start. — big money, it’s easy. Write today, 
was empty. ivi f fath ther. 
back “Well,” mused Reddy, “a good bluff ee air 5 mar aniig Rey ee: gh our drill hall 
close is as good as powder and shot.” P ¥ i 
we “Four to one,” he muttered. “ And the MERCHANTS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
e to only good thing about them is the fact that ° 
the boss don’t want to murder women. I 325 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill. 
wonder—hm.” 
- HEN morning broke there was any- | ——— , 
ae thing but harmony in the camp 
a down the stream. The four men were GOOSOOOOOOOOOOQOVIOOVIOOOOS DOEEOSOSOOSNSSSSO 
tin there. One lay on a blanket near the fire ©) 
at . and seemed to have little part in the dis- 2 
ther cussion. (9) 
a “Well, Mac, there ain’t nothing to do ©) 
bits but rush the place,” declared Brock, ner- im 
ain vously. ©) 
ho. McCabe, a_ tall, swarthy individual, ©) 
heal kicked a chunk of wood into the fire and : 
a hitched up his belt. 3} 


“ Advice!” he sneered. “ Here we've 
nted got that old galoot almost starved out and 
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his you let him get reinforcements. Rush 
lm him? Uh-huh. And get filled with lead.” 
you “T couldn’t help it, Mac,” whined Haw- 
ker. “Dang that mule! I think my ribs 
oan are age ol ; : si ; ; 
it I _ Ee oe eee Can’t you hear the pines whispering? 
It's or no woman,” asseverated Brock. I’m > ; 9 
dug going to have my. share of that money or Can’t you hear the waters talking? 
that know the reason, If any woman gets be- Can’t you hear the boys shouting? 
that tween me and that gold—well, she better . eae 
hing not.” Can’t you smell the bacon frying 
McCabe squinted across the fire at ? iacks flapping? 
with Brock as his hand slipped down to the Can’t ya hear the flapjac . ppg 
lose butt of his holstered Colt. then 
oint “T organized this gang, Brock,” he said, 
ace. in cool, even tones. “I said that there 6eé7e Wi d I “ C, lli ; Yi 33 
dig wasn’t going to be no woman hurt. Sabe?” | Listen to the il _—— t 1s a ing ou 
the “You know her or him?” asked Brock. | 
rard “Know him when I see him,” answered | W 
le a McCabe. “Gray as a rabbit and wears To the OODCRAFT Camp of the DAN BEARD 
ches a beard like a Mormon prophet. I ain’t OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
ded. never seen her.” 
and be Well, he’s there—that’s a cinch,” said 
” a ‘ ng 4 Panag =. “7 an so 2 AMERICA never had any use for sissy boys. 
itly, ‘heme, but not for myself, ant 3 ° a: . 9 
a Sellee and—look!* 2 Old Europe is dead tired of molly-coddles. 
(e) . . . 
ap- OWN the trail moved a strange cav- | © There are none in our camp, wen t under 
ght. aleade. First came Reddy Brant, the personal charge of Dan Beard, the famous 
with a muzzle loading shotgun across his | @ Scout himself. 
1iSS- shoulder, and behind him Julius Cesar, | © 
rise, across whose saddle, tied on with ropes, Every advantage of outdoor life under in- 
iind was the body of an old lady, whose white | @ spiration of a school based on highest American 
iwl- hair matched a colorless face. Straight * dealke 
into camp they came, and halted before | © ‘ 
our = group of ee Reddy pointed at ® A beautiful Pennsylvania mountain lake. 
e figure > saddle. : ; : 
e) “ * ood aia diilie? th seid. g Woodcraft and Scoutcraft. Special attention 
the McCabe stared at the white face and | @ to physical development. Camp dentist and 
ail white hair, and his face paled. 3 doctor. 
ave “God!” he managed to articulate. | ¢ 
cae Tee chet 8 WRITE TO DAN BEARD, FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
han Soon will be if I don’t get her to a % 
doctor,” replied Reddy. “ Where is the | © 
hearest one?” MHOOOOOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
FE | ‘The I = 61 
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Welcome the conqu heroes with 
BUGLES AND DRUMS. ey did their 
work right—in American Fashion—there- 
fore the martial airs from the American- 
Made BLORITE Bugles and Drums will 
be the best music to them. 


The Bugle is the Regulation Army Model in 
B Flat, 8 inches long, made of highly polished 
brass, with mouthpiece and chain, $5 F.O. B 
Factory. The Drum is made of exceptionally 
durable material, in mapie or mahogany fin- 
ish, with sling and sticks, $11 F. O. B. Factory. 


All BLORITE Instruments are GUARANTEED. 
You will receive your money back if you are 
not satisfied. Join a Bugle and Drum Corps— 
NOW—or let us help you to organize one. A 
FREE Instruction Book for the Bugle and Drum 
will be included with order accompanied by 
the full amount. It will teach you to use the 
instrumertts in a short while. Do not delay— 
send your order and receive a GUARANTEED 
*“BLORITE” Bugle or Drum that will satisfy. 


The Blorite Band Instrument 
Co. (Not Inc.) 


173 N. Green St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“Gunsight,” replied Brock. “ Hit right 
down the trail to the forks, and take the 
right hand fork. Good trail to the road.” 

“Thanks,” said Reddy. “Reckon I 
ain’t got no time to lose.” 

“ Kid,” said McCabe, “I’m sorry that 
happened. Danged sorry. Go ahead, son. 
The whole trail is yours.” 

“ Just a minute there,” said Sims. “ Not 
so ‘fast, sonny. You ain’t going to get 
away like that “4 

There was the dull thud of a blow and 
Sims dropped in his tracks. McCabe 
stepped back, with a gun in his hand. 

“TI told the kid that the trail was his. 
Sabe? Does anybody dispute me?” 

“Not me, Mac,’ grinned Brock. “TI 
reckon the gold is still there, being as the 
kid ain’t carrying no heavy bundle.” 

McCabe nodded to Reddy, as the burro 
swung around the tent, and he waved at 
Reddy, as the trail dipped out of sight 
down the cafion. Finally Reddy roped the 
shotgun to the saddle and got behind 
Julius in order to urge him to greater 
speed. 





HAT night, just before midnight, he 
plodded into the town of Gunsight. 
From the saloons and dance halls came 
sounds of revelry, but Reddy had but one 
idea—find a doctor. 
At the door of the Acme hotel he found 
a group of people, who helped him un- 
rope the inert figure and carry it to a 
room. Reddy was too tired to answer 
questions and only waited the coming of 
the doctor, who shooed everybody out except 
the landlord and Reddy. He cut away 
the upper part of the waist and nearly 
dropped his shears, as he _ exclaimed: 
“Woman! This is no woman—it’s a man!” 
“Man?” repeated the landlord, in 
amazement, and Reddy nodded. 


. “Whole lot of a man—or he’d a died 
on the trip.” 

“Well, if it ain’t old man Stillman}? 
exclaimed the landlord. “ Know him by 
the wart on his nose. Never seen hig 
face before.” 

“Mister, you got a good strong safe?” 
asked Reddy. 

“Strongest in the city,” replied the 
landlord. “Why, kid?” 

Reddy limped outside and came back in 
a minute with the shotgun. 

“Will it go in your safe?” 

“In the safe? That thing? 
you saw the butt off.” 

“Saw her off then,’ grinned Reddy, 
wearily. “Do anything to get it inside” 

The landlord picked up the antique 
weapon and stared wonderingly at it. 

“What makes it ” he began. 

“Lock it up,” said Reddy. “ When the 
old man wakes up you tell him that I 
said a muzzle loader is a fine thing to run 
a bluff with or to carry a load of gold in, 
I reckon there’s about forty pounds more 
or less in each barrel, so don’t turn it 
upside down and let them wads fall out” 

The doctor and hotel man stared blank 
ly at Reddy. 

“ What—what was it all about?” asked 
the doctor. 

“ He'll tell you when he wakes up, 
yawned Reddy. “There is just three 
things for me to tend to before I go to 
bed.” 

“Can I help you?” asked the hotd 
man. “ What are the things?” 

“You’ve got two,” grinned Reddy, 
pointing to the man on the bed and then 
at the shotgun. “ You take care of them 
I'm going to give the other a feed of 
hay,” and Reddy Brant went out into the 
street. 


Maybe, if 











The State of Coma 


(Continued from page 24) 
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known. Who was he? Where did he dis- 
appear? What was he doing? Only. you 
can answer.” 

Johnnie sank back with a look of deli- 
cious joy. “Oh, boy!” he sighed, “if it 
was only so!....Some pipe dream!.... 
and me the blushin’ hero!....” 

There was a chuckle from the bed be- 
side him. 

“That boy is as good as a surgeon,” 
observed Snyder. 

“Ah, Snyder, 
chimed in Barnes, 
goes it?” 

“Tm full of glass, and the stump of 
my little finger seems all nerves,” an- 
swered Johnnie’s neighbor. 

“ By the way,” said Barnes, “that’s the 
finger on which you sported the ring that 
I took such a fancy to, isn’t it? The ring 
you’d never take off? the one with the 
white swan cameo?” 

* Yes. The ring was carried away 
with the finger.” 

“ Mr. Snyder,” broke in Porter, “if any- 
one had dropped from the office window, 
would you not surely have seen him?” 

Snyder laughed ruefully. “I very 
much regret, Mr. Porter,” he _ replied, 
“that as quickly as I could after the ex- 
plosion I bolted for the gate.” 

“Still,” persisted Porter, rubbing his 
chin thoughtfully, “if anyone did drop 
there, how did he get away without being 
observed? ” 


old 
the 


man,” 
manage rs 


cordially 
“how 


“He might have done just what I did,” 
said Snyder, “mingled with the crowd 
without attracting attention.” 

“Johnnie is the only witness,” pro- 
nounced the Secret Service agent, picking 
up Johnnie’s trousers. 

Johnnie drew back from the green gar- 
ment suddenly held toward him by the 
detective. 

“Take ’em away! take ’em away!” he 
cried, shrinking back, a strange note of 
loathing in his voice. There on the out- 
side of those green trousers below the 
right hand side pocket, was a dark stain, 
dried and caked. 

Porter, however, still kept the garment 
within Johnnie’s line of vision, whichever 
way the boy shifted his eyes. Johnnie 
passed his hand across his forehead. 

“Somethin’ hangin’ on the telephone 
wires!” said he in a frightened under 
tone. He spoke as one in a nightmare 
“It came from jist outside the window! 
There’s a man crouchin’ in there!” 


He attempted to leap from the bed, but 
the orderly caught and restrained him. 

“ Now we have a clew to work on,” a& 
serted Porter, drawing from his pocket 4 
collection of metal and wire and odds and 
ends, tossed it all upon the bed of the 
assistant manager. “There, Snyder ”—he 
spoke low, the less to disturb the excited 
boy—* I’ve had every inch within a quar 
ter of a mile of the explosion searched. 
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d nished by us. Any boy can build this 
Be car. Parts very cheap. Send 
of This 26 cents for blue prints and 


price list of parts showing how 
to build this speedy little car. 
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Way Less Than Manufacturer's Price 
Speak quick—for these rebuilt Underwoods 
are getting scarce. U. S. Govt. ht 
,000 Und. . Genuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee. 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE, Rent or buy. 
Write quick for Offer No, 239. 
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| This is the interesting find. You are an 


electrician—what story does this tell? ” 

The assistant manager sat up. 

“Ah! wheels....parts of electro-mag- 
nutes—more than one—an axle made 
to drop in the middle....and the rest.... 
Well, well, well! This is certainly a find.” 

“Can you make anything out of. it?” 

“With the hint given by the boy’s ray- 
ings, this junk, as you call it, suggests a 
solution of the mystery. In the modern 
telephone party -wire system, we can ring 
‘Party J’s’ bell without disturbing 
‘Parties M,’ ‘R,’ or ‘W.’ The explosion 
took place directly under one of our lines 
which swings clear from the office building 
right across the aqueduct.” 

“By the way,” interrupted the detec- 
tice, “isn’t it a pretty long stretch of 
unsupported wire on that particular line? 

“You are right. It was put up in a 
hurry under the urge of war necessity. 
To proceed, that line I know positively 
has no ‘ Party R’ or ‘ Party W,’ yet here 
in this junk I find two bell-clappers of 
different weights corresponding to our 
*‘R’ and ‘W’ ringers. Suppose we rig 
a bomb-loaded carriage on these wires 
and lock it with brakes that may be re- 
leased only when we press the ‘ Party R’ 
button in central. The contrivance might 
hang on the wires for days up on the 
roof in the little shelter where they come 
in. It would not interfere with communi- 
cations to J and M.” 

“But how could he bring into the 
grounds all that TNT and mechanism 
without being observed? ” 

“A little at a time. And the roof was 
a quiet, rarely visited spot for undisturbed 
work on the bomb. Well, everything being 
ready, the plotter awaits a favorable op- 
portunity—the passing of the circus par- 
ade is an excellent one, for all of us rush 
out, leaving the coast clear. The parade 
was passing around three sides of the 
works, so every blessed guard on the 
grounds was turned with his face toward 
some street. Those on the aqueduct it- 
self had a fine view across Ti creek, so 
not one was looking toward the office. 
He crouches by the switchboard to be 
out of the line of vision of any one in 
the neighborhood; but this boy is stand- 
ing on the back of the seat in the auto. 
Chance turns the youngster’s eyes away 
from the parade as the man by the switch- 
board presses the ‘R’ button. The bomb- 
laden carriage rolls down the wires slowly, 








607 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 
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the grade not being steep. Luck....in- 
tinct....intuition....Providence....call it 
what you will, arouses suspicion in the 
boy’s ‘mind. The crouching figure, the 
moving carriage he links together, and 
he acts on that hunch. 

“ When the TNT arrives over the aque- 
duct, the plotter intends to press the 
‘W”’ button. It will permit the carriage 
to divide in the middle—note this split 
axle—bomb, carriage and all will drop, 
the bomb will explode on contact, and 
away will go a section of the aqueduct 
and the bomb-carriage will be blown to 
bits, the evidence of how it is done being 
thus done away with. But in some way 
the boy interfered and the explosion came 
too soon. I can’t guess how that hap- 
pened from these bits.” 

“Thank you,” said the detective. “A 
very clever reconstruction which I think 
is verified by all that we know. But we 
still have not caught the miscreant.” 

“If it depends on the boy, we never 
will,” added Snyder confidently. “Am I 
not right, doctor?” 

“Tm afraid you are,” 
surgeon, 


responded the 
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“You see, I’ve dabbled in more than 
science,” went on’ the assistant manager, 
“ My explanation is, that the youngster’s 
whole overwrought attention was so con- 
centrated upon the moving carriage and 
the switchboard which he realized con- 
trolled the carriage, that he never did 
get a good mental picture of his oppo- 
nent.” 

“He may never remember the scoun- 
drel,” said Porter quietly, “but Master 
Kelly may still supply the evidence we 
are after. Look, Johnnie; these are the 
trousers you were wearing. You recog- 
nize them now, don’t you?” He made 
his words an assertion, not a question, 
and once more held the green trousers up 
to view. “You jumped for the window 
and crawled in....Go on....” His voice 
had a soothing, persuasive quality now.” 

“T—grabbed—I_ grabbed his hand,” 
said Johnnie slowly, groping in his mind 
for the picture. “ He had his finger on 
one of the buttons and I didn’t want him 
to press it....He gave my arm an awful 
wrench and threw me away, but I grabbed 
his hand again....There was a fearful 
bang and a crash of glass, and a great big 
sheet of window shot between us and 
never touched me—Gee! it was a narrow 
escape!....But he yelled like he was hurt 
and I put somethin ’in me pocket....I 
don’t know what it was....I didn’t want 
it dere....I don’t know why I did it.... 
and next....dat’s all. I guess he beaned 
me den.” 

“ Put your hand in your pocket and see 
what....” 

“No, no!” Johnnie shrank back with 
unfeigned horror. 

“Tl show you,” said the agent, reach- 
ing into the right hand pocket of Johnnie's 
trousers. 

There was a commotion in the room. 
Johnnie hesitatingly dropped his arm in 
time to see Henry Snyder, assistant man- 
ager of the Ticonderoga Graphite Works, 
throw himself head first through an open 
window to the courtyard three stories be- 
low. 

A rush to the window.... 

The surgeon turned away first. 

“There will be no trial,” said he sol- 
emnly. “Orderly, see that the body is 
removed.” 

“It is all over, boy,” said the agent of 
Uncle Sam, coming back to Johnnie's 
bed. “He was a fair specimen of his race. 
When without batting an eyelash he sat 
there pretending to unravel the mystery 
from the assortment tumbled on his cov- 
erlet while in truth describing exactly 
how he did it, I confess my admiration 
for the devilish nerve of him. But his 
was the nerve of cocksureness; and be- 
neath the veneer was the yellow streak of 
cowardice. He couldn’t stand pain; he 
couldn’t face consequences. Little did he 
reckon on that freakish tendency of hu- 
man nature under stress of great excite- 
ment which prompted you, Johnnie, to 
put into your pocket this conclusive evi- 
dence.” 

He held up to Johnnie’s shrinking 
gaze a human finger still girdled by a ring 
set with a carved white swan, now stained 
with blood. He removed the ring and 
pointed to an inscription within: 


HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 


GOTT MITT UNS 


“Gott’s mit der Huns, hey?” Johnnie 
observed. “ Poor Gott!” 
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This is the month, Scout. 



































Blow yourself to a new uniform. 


March! 


Forward! To your store and into an official 


EISNER 





The material used in the official 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica has been selected after most care- 
ful investigation, including thirty 
days’ sun test, and the acid and 
strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers as well as by National Head- 
quarters when properly handled in 
—— against fading or shrinking. 

All guaranteed garments have the 
official seal of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and cases of unsatisfactory 
service should be reported, with a 
written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


THE GUARANTEE 


scout uniform. 











Send for free 
Scout Booklet 
—*‘How to 
Wash and Care 
for Your Uni- 
form Prop-~ 
erly.”’ 











Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the 
manufacture of uniforms of every 
description. It now comprises 33 
FACTORIES IN ALL. 

Besides Scout Uniforms, and all 
requisites such as Belts, Hats, Leg- 
gings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thou- 
sands of the OFFICIAL UNITED 
STATES ARMY UNIFORMS. 





Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Is your bicycle club ready 
for the Summer’s fun? 


ERE’S no war now—nothing to 
interfere with the biggest Summer 
we have ever had. 


And when there’s any fun around, the 
bicycle club boys are the ones who 
start it—you know that. 


How about your clubh— 
Don’t you belong to a Fisk Club > 


We'll help you form one, among your 
own friends—tell you how to organize 
—how to conduct your meetings—how 
to elect officers — how and when to 
conduct club runs and races—how to 
signal with flags—how to arrange field 
days. 


Let us send you a sample copy of the Fisk Club 
News, official magazine of the boys’ bicycle clubs. 


Ask for free booklet “How to form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club.’ Write now. Don’t lose 
aminule in preparing for a great Summer. 
Mention this magazine when writing 
Fisk Club Chief, c/o The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Masse 





THB WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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